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e CHAIRMAN HALL: There has been an amaz- 
ing growth in the white collar unionization move- 
ment. We now have a white collar union member- 
ship estimated as high as 15% of all office employees. 


‘Why is it that we have had this unprecedented 


growth in unionization of clerical workers? - 
I believe that management has not taken the time 
to understand the white collar or clerical worker. In 


_ our effort to give attention to production workers, we 


have completely neglected the problem of those who 
are close to management. Consequently they have 
turned elsewhere. We have been so engrossed in 
stressing productivity on the part of the factory 


worker that we don’t quite realize the appalling 


amount of inefficiency in offices to which poor morale 
of the clerical workers contributes. 


WHY ATTITUDE CHANGED 


There are several reasons, I believe, for a change 
from the traditional clerical workers’ attitude. To 
begin with, they are feeling the economic pinch. 
Many firms, after the War Labor Board released 
wage restrictions, did not grant increases to their 
clerical people commensurate with those granted pro- 
duction workers. Salaries have just not kept pace 
with the wages of factory workers. In addition, they 
have not kept pace with the cost of living. 

A second contributing reason for increased unioni- 
zation of white collar workers is this: during the war 
many clerical workers became accustomed to working 
in war plants. Many of them were unionized and 
became working-class conscious. 

A third reason might well be that the returning 
veterans, both men and women, were very conscious, 
by association with men and women from all walks 
of life, of what we might term the changing social 
order. There was a time when white collar or clerical 
workers were a bit afraid of management reprisals 
and were most reluctant to enter into a situation 
which might require strikes, picketing and other forms 
of union action in the organization of an office union. 
This is not now the case! 


IMPORTANCE OF OFFICE SUPERVISION 


Poor office supervision is certainly a contributing 
factor in encouraging office unionization. There has 
not been so much attention given to training office 
supervisors as management has been giving in recent 
years to foremen training. 

White collar workers require special handling. They 


are, to some degree, more sensitive to working condi- 
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tions and environment than the factory worker. Cer- 
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tainly, lack of attention to little things such as light- 
ing and ventilation has produced a number of irrita- 
tions. 


WHITE COLLAR MOTIVATION 


I think it might be wise, just for a moment, to 
try to point out a few of the distinctions of the white 
collar worker. Clerical or white collar workers have 
a feeling of superiority. They have in the past very 
definitely believed that they were above factory 
workers. That feeling has been in existence for a 
long, long time. 

A clerical worker, working closely as he does with 
management, thinks and acts as a competitive indi- 
vidual. He is individualistic in his thinking. Clerical 
workers are career minded and ambitious. There is a 
considerable amount of emphasis on promotions and 
opportunity for promotion based upon ability and 
training for a higher job. 

The clerical worker wants prestige and he wants 
recognition. Usually, he is better educated. 


UNION DEMANDS 


Unions have welcomed the white collar workers, 
or the clerical workers, with wide open arms. At first 
some of the old industrial unions did not feel they 
would like to take them in. However, that attitude 
has been changing in the last several years. Witness 
the large numbers of clerical workers now in the Steel- 
workers union. 

The unions have been promising and securing wage 
increases. Some of the strongest and most telling 
points in a union organization campaign, aside from 
wages, are protection of promotional rights, better 
sick leave, and vacation. The gap between the fac- 
tory worker and the office worker that was in exist- 
ence as far as vacations were concerned has narrowed 
and the unions are presently seeking to restore this 
differential. 

A shorter work week but without payment for 
overtime is one of the practices some managements 
have engaged in without giving consideration to the 
effect upon the worker. Unions are seeking to secure 
payment for overtime after the normal work week. 
More liberalized insurance and hospitalization pro- 
grams have been demanded and secured. 

Prompt handling of grievances is another important 
demand. The old method in many places was to 
kick a grievance around until it was lost. Then there 
is attention to seniority rights, always one of the 
employee’s major concerns, because of its effect on 
the security of his job. 

Management would be well advised to examine the 
problem with the intensity with which it is examining 
the problems of unionization of factory workers. Man- 
agement has to build programs for correcting the 
basic causes of white collar discontent which provides 
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unions with the opportunity for organizational drives. 


e DAVID MACK: I think many of our so-called 
problems in dealing with white collor unions in offices 
depend a good bit upon our attitude toward unions in 
general. If we believe that this period of unionization 
which we are going through (both in shop and in 
office) is a purely transitory phase of our economic 
development, then our approach to white collar union- 
ization would be conditioned by this initial premise. 
If, on the other hand, our attitude is that unions are 
essential to the democratic way of life and to the 
free enterprise system, our approach would be totally 
different. My own point of view is that unions are 
here to stay and that they are important in our free 
enterprise system. 


CONTRACTS REFLECT SOUND PRINCIPLES 


We should frankly recognize that most of the terms 
of a union contract are a reflection of nothing more 
or less than sound management principles. After all, 
workers began to organize because they did not like 
the methods which management used. They simply 
set about to improve management methods. The tool 
which was discovered effective in implementing these 
improvements was the union contract. This is why 
the terms of the union contract, in general, set forth 
sound management principles. True, there are many 
exceptions, but, basically, the union contract should 
be so regarded. 

Management’s problems in dealing with clerical 
unions in one sense are exactly the same as the 
clerical unions’ problems in dealing with management. 
What I mean by this is that most of us who have 
worked with white collar unions over a period of time 
do not object so much to what white collar unions 
stand for as to the way white collar unions go about 
getting what they stand for. Likewise I suspect that 
unions do not object so much to what management 
stands for as they do to the way management goes 
about trying to get what it stands for. 


SUPERVISION THE KEY 


The biggest problem business faces in dealing with 
the white collar union is not one directly concerned 
with the union. It is a problem, rather, of supervision. 
If we in management could find a way of arriving at 
an ideal supervisory situation, our problems in deal- 
ing with white collar unions would be minimized. I 
need hardly trace for this group the painful things 
that had to take place in industry before management 
squarely faced its supervisory problems. Perhaps the 
war did more to help us recognize the importance of 
supervisory training than any other single event. It 
was only a few years ago that we acknowledged the 
need of supervisory training in the shop. The unions 


were largely responsible for waking us up to this 
situation. 
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In the offices there has been a lag and we are just 
getting around now to dealing with white collar 
unions. Soon we shall wake up to the fact that lack 
of proper supervision is one of our basic causes for 
the rise of unionization in the offices. 

Before the Taft-Hartley Act, shop foremen began 
to unionize. If office supervision begins to show signs 
in the near future of unionization (although, of 
course, there are provisions in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which prevent governmental protection of such an 
organization), we shall be rudely jolted into seeing 
the light. 

The biggest problem in dealing with white collar 
unions has nothing at all directly to do with the 
unions, but has to do with the training of our own 
supervision. The biggest part of this problem is to 
teach supervision to know what unions are after and 
what management is after. Once this confusion has 
been eliminated, teaching the supervisor properly to 
administer his department will become a much sim- 
pler matter because it will be based upon under- 
standing. 


SENIORITY vs. ABILITY 


So much with weaknesses in management. Now 
let us look at the unions. There are two problems 
which unions must face far more honestly than they 
seem to at present. One of these is the relationship 
between seniority and ability in matters pertaining 
to promotion. The other is the problem of evaluating 
individual merit and of recognizing it through salary 
differentials. 

From a management standpoint, there is no ques- 
tion but that outstanding ability on the part of an 
employee should be given weight equal to or greater 
than that given to seniority. It is incomprehensible, 
in the name of sound personnel practice, that such 
recognition should not be given to outstanding abil- 
ity. The unions, however, have been loath to recog- 
nize this and have been prone to throw the greatest 
weight on length of service. No clear-thinking man- 
agement will disregard the importance of length of 
service but no clear-thinking union should disregard 
the importance of unusual ability. Until management 
and labor see eye to eye on this issue, which inci- 
dentally is a far more important one in the office than 
it is in the shop, management and labor simply are 
not going to get on well together. 


RECOGNIZING INDIVIDUAL MERIT 


The question of recognizing individual merit with 
salary incentives brings up arguments between unions 
and managements because the two disagree as to 
what constitutes sufficient merit to warrant the salary 
increase that management believes should go along 
with it. Just what is merit, how can it be defined, 
and how can it be measured? Unions invariably seem 
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to think that satisfactory or average performance 
should be the basis of pay for all. Management wants 
to encourage the extra effort, the extra loyalty, the 
extra interest shown on the part of individual em- 
ployees by increasing their salaries accordingly. 

I believe that we are only kidding ourselves if 
we think that all these white collar problems are 
created only by white collar unions. A handsome 
share of them are created by management. Each side 
must recognize its own weaknesses as well as those of 
the other side. 


e PAUL HUTCHINGS: I would like briefly to 
say a few words about my own organization because 
it is so directly concerned with any problem of the 
type we have before us this afternoon. 

We are one of the youngest international unions 
in the family of unions that make up the AFL. We 
received our charter less than four years ago. We 
now have over two hundred local unions functioning 
in forty-one states of the United States, five prov- 
inces of Canada and Alaska. Our local unions have 
more than five hundred current collective bargain- 
ing agreements with practically every type of indus- 
try, including motion pictures in Hollywood, refin- 
eries in Texas, paper and pulp in Canada, the TVA, 
farm machinery manufacturing in the Midwest, pub- 
lic utilities spread over a number of states, and de- 
partment stores. 

Our organization is one of office and office clerical 
workers exclusively. 


ORGANIZATION IS PATTERN 


I take issue with the theory that the white collar 
organization is only an outgrowth of a failure on the 
part of management to perform. We are living in an 
organized world; this is typified in almost all types 
of human relationships today. It is typified by man- 
agement organizations, by trade union organizations, 
by the associations existing among the members of 
the medical and the legal professions. What has hap- 
pened is that the office worker has awakened to find 
himself a lone individual in a world of organizations. 
To exist in such a world he finds he must practice the 
principles of organization with his own fellow office 
workers. Office organization is merely a completion 
of the organization cycle which is so necessary a part 
of the team work needed for the continuation and 
progress of our democratic and free enterprise system. 

Office organization has been slow for very definite 
reasons. They all relate back to fear. These fears 
boil down to three: fear of employer reaction to or- 
ganizing; fear of the trade union-movement; and fear 
of embarrassment. These fears have their basis in a 
number of misconceptions in the minds of the unor- 
ganized office worker which must be resolved before 
he sees his way clear to accepting organization. 
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They have had the misconception that the trade 
union movement is only for manual workers. They 
have sometimes had the belief that trade unions are 
composed of a bunch of rascals. This is the impres- 
sion they frequently get from newspapers. They are 
not aware, until it is brought home to them, of the 
good that has been done by the trade union move- 
ment down through the years in bringing benefits to 
all who work, nor of the fact that labor organizations 
conduct their affairs on a sound, businesslike basis. 

We organized office workers feel that we can well 
take a lesson from our brothers on the plant side who 
have shown so effectively what can be achieved when 
workers work together to accomplish their common 
goals. We can thus assure the stability of our em- 
ployment, the chance to have promotional oppor- 
tunities, the opportunity to receive proper and 
equitable reward for the skills and aptitudes that we 
put into the services performed, and an avenue for 
the handling of our justifiable grievances. 

Office workers have had a misconception of their 
employer’s measurement of their importance to him, 
which has not generally been reflected in the size of 
their pay envelope. They have had title rewards for 
services performed rather than pay envelope rewards, 
and the economic squeeze with spiraling costs has 
made it imperative that they obtain relief. 


FEAR OF EMBARRASSMENT 


The office worker’s fear of embarrassment in the 
eyes of his coworkers and friends if he joins a union 
is based on his misconception of organization and his 
failure to recognize that he is living in a highly inte- 
grated and organized world today. The individual 
employee is powerless to achieve lasting improve- 
ments in his working conditions, but together, through 
their organization, they can work effectively toward 
substantial employment gains. The office worker 
must come to realize that office organization is a nat- 
ural development springing from organization of the 
various other trades and of the employer himself. He 
must become aware of the fact that trade union or- 
ganization is not limited to plant production work- 
ers, but includes the pilots of the big. commercial 
air lines who belong to their AFL union, the musi- 
cians and artists who bring him enjoyable concerts 
and opera, and his favorite screen and radio stars, all 
of whom are members of the AFL. 

Office workers have another misconception and 
that is that the employer does not want office organi- 
zation. They are usually protected by law, the same 
as other workers, against employer discrimination 
because of their union membership or activity, but 
they generally are not aware of this fact. Then, too, 
it can be proved that many employers who have 
accepted collective bargaining for their office staffs, 
through a responsible office union, have found that 
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unionization has resulted in improvement in office 
efficiency and harmony, and that they have been 
relieved of many of their previous problems of office 
functioning. 


e JOHN J. SCHULTER: {have been in the South 
for eleven years, since the inception of the CIO, or- 
ganizing both retail and wholesale employees. The 
retail employees are in the white collar field and the 
wholesale workers are on a sort of borderline. As a 
matter of fact, if you ask what is a white collar 
worker, it is very hard to tell these days because 
there are many men who nominally classify them- 
selves as manual workers but who actually are white 
collar workers. A man who works in a factory but does 
nothing but look at a lot of gauges and push switches, 
involving no great physical expenditure of labor, can- 
not very well be called a manual worker, but he may 
consider himself as-such. 


A SOUTHERN EPISODE 


I find in the retail field, as the statistics indicate, 
an ever-increasing knowledge on the part of people 
who work in:stores that since they work for wages, 
or possibly wages and commission, they have to 
organize. However, their particular attitude toward 
the trade union is slightly different from that of coal 
miners, steelworkers or other manual workers in 
industry. 

Mr. Hutchings mentioned he had a union in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. I was walking along a Birming- 
ham street the other day and I saw a number of very 
pretty girls out on strike. They were members of 
Mr. Hutchings’ union, very nice, respectable young 
ladies, carrying picket signs, walking up and down 
in front of a hardware supply company. I stopped, as 
I usually do whenever I see a picket line, and asked, 
“Why are you out on strike?” 

They said, “For union security.” 

I said, “What do you mean by that?” 

They said, “We want a maintenance of membership 
or a union shop.” : 

That may not be indicative of anything to most 
people. But to me it indicates a new awareness of 
the meaning of unionism by workers who, up to a 
relatively few years ago, were normally nonunion. 
To get workers to go out on strike on an issue like 
union security is an exceedingly difficult job. If it is 
meat on the table, if it is carpets on the floor, pictures 
on walls, they will strike. But it is only workers keen- 
ly aware of basic issues of unionism who will strike for 
union security. That white collar workers in a south- 
ern city struck on this issue is significant. 


e WADE E, SHURTLEFF: Today, the predomi- 
nant pattern among white collar workers in industry 
is nonunion. In the automotive industry, to cite an 
example, the UAW-CIO has estimated that it has a 
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membership potential of 250,000 white collar workers, 
but to date they have organized fewer than 10% of 
these salaried employees. As a result, many of us 
assume an apathetic attitude toward this problem of 
white collar organization. It’s an ostrich-like per- 
spective: the less we hear about it, read about it, 
or talk about it, the better we like it. We are entirely 
too complacent. 

Furthermore, in industry we have been so pre- 
occupied with the problems of collective bargaining 
that many of us have given far too little thought to 
maintaining and improving relations with our unor- 
ganized employees. 


EXAMINE OFFICE WORKERS’ PROBLEMS 


Industry today stands on the threshold of an or- 
ganizing era in the white collar field comparable to 
the position it was in during the early Thirties as 
regards its production and maintenance employees. 
Unless we critically examine the plight of these peo- 
ple, then take objective and rational measures to 
remedy our maladministration of relations with 
them, we are heading for real and serious trouble. 

Sometimes we bemoan the fact that our factory 
employees are organized. We lament that if it were 
not for unions we could exercise our “know-how” to 
improve the well-being of these people immeasurably. 
This would lead most logical men to assume that 
among our unorganized office workers would be found 
the best of personnel practices. The reverse is too 
often true. 

I need not cite facts and figures to show that the 
relative position of the white collar workers has de- 
teriorated rapidly since 1939. Nor has it been only in 
the matter of wages that the salaried worker has 
suffered. His relative advantage in fringe benefits, 
which made the white collar job preferable to an 
overalls job, is fast disappearing. 

Prior to the war, the ambition of many alert edu- 
cated factory employees was to obtain white collar 
positions. Today, we are confronted with fewer such 
requests. Ignoring the significance of such trends as 
these is not solving the problem. 


CASE FOR UNIONISM? 


Had a large segment of industry tried, it could not 
have done a better job of making a case for unionism. 
Through its seeming indifference to the problems and 
welfare of its unorganized office employees it has 
opened the door for organization. 

I am reminded of a company that was extremely 
liberal with its office employees during the war, but 
much more liberal with its factory employees. As a 
result, Mr. Hutchings’ union came along one day and 
organized the office. This happened despite the fact 
that wages and working conditions for this particular 
sompany’s white collar employees were in many 
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respects superior to those in other offices long organ- 
ized by the union. 

And what was the approach of Mr. Hutchings’ rep- 
resentatives? Well, it was a new one. The organizers 
spread the word through the office that the company 
preferred to deal with employees who were organized. 
Despite the company’s assurances to its people that 
the relationship between the company and office 
force would be much more pleasant and mutually 
advantageous in the absence of Mr. Hutchings’ influ- 
ence, the union was certified. His people did a won- 
derful job of assuring them that the company really 
didn’t mean what it said. 

Let the record speak for itself. On the basis of the 
facts, would it not be logical for the employees of 
many firms to believe that their company actually 
preferred to deal with its employees on an organized 
basis? 


A MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The constantly improving status of organized pro-: 
duction employees, as compared with unorganized 
office workers, has been excused by many of us as 
being a temporary sign of the times. We had better 
realize, faster than our secretaries, typists and clerks 
realize, that this situation may be permanent. 

Many of us would be well advised, among other 
things, to abandon “hush hush” salary programs; to 
correct unsound differentials between white collar 
workers and production jobs; to pay women employ- 
ees on the same basis as men for comparable work 
instead of lower rates based on sex differentials; to 
relate individual salaries to merit, performance and 
length of service; to establish sound differentials be- 
tween key jobs in terms of evaluated job require- 
ments; and to-correct the other elements which make 
for unsound and inconsistent salary structures. 

We have to make certain our paths of promotion 
are clearly marked and understood and that we have 
a clearly stated program for rewarding merit or 
unique effort. Likewise, we must curb bias, prejudice 
and caprice in evaluating and compensating employee 
performance. 

Our white collar workers have to be protected 
against inept, unfair and unreasonable supervisors 
and capricious discharge, layoff and transfer. Much 
must be done to improve our lines of communication 
with our salaried employees. Most important, I be- 
lieve, is an over-all personnel policy governing the 
employment and maintenance of the office force. 

There are large corporations with sound, progres- 
sive and successful labor policies as regards dealing 
with their unions—and haphazard, inconsistent, 
hodge-podge administration of relations with their 
office people, with every supervisor more or less de- 
ciding the principles governing his own little group 
of people. 
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We in management can either critically examine 
the plight of our office employees and take immediate 
steps to correct it, or we can face the alternative. The 
alternative is to allow organized labor to take the 
initiative, organize these people, force us to get our 
house in order and let the union take whatever credit 
may be coming. 

The ultimate question which your white collar 
workers will ask themselves is: Do I have more to 
gain by unionizing? However, if fear of being union- 
ized is the only weapon a management has in working 
toward better white collar employees relations, I ques- 
tion how effective a job will be done. Maintaining 
and improving good, sound relations with unorgan- 
ized, as well as with organized employees is good, 
sound business. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION PROBLEMS 


If your factory employees are presently organized 
by an industrial union such as the CIO Steelworkers 
or the Auto Workers, the chances are extremely re- 
mote of an outside union organizing your white collar 
workers. I know of no instance where a large indus- 
trial union has given any aid or encouragement to 
Mr. Hutchings’ union (the OEIU-AFL) or his CIO 
counterpart, the United Office and Professional 
Workers. 

The chief difficulty in having an industrial union 
representing your office employees stems from the 
fact that your shop committee may consist solely of 
nonoffice employees who are not appreciative of the 
psychology, methods, problems, interests or goals of 
the white collar workers. You find yourself in the 
difficult position of bargaining with turret lathe 
operators, assemblers and millwrights over the prob- 
lems of secretaries, clerks and comptometer operators. 

Too often an industrial union’s answer to all the 
white collar problems is to superimpose factory union 
techniques on the office. Rate ranges are often op- 
posed, especially where allowance is made for merit 
increases, and if a range is retained the union will usu- 
ally argue for automatic progression up to the maxi- 
mum. 

Heavy emphasis is usually placed on seniority and 
little consideration given to merit and ability as a 
factor in wages, transfers, promotions, layoffs and 
the like. Also, the tendency is always present for the 
union to attempt to include professional and technical 
employees in their bargaining unit. The inclusion of 
office workers along with factory employees strength- 
ens the industrial union’s bargaining position. 

Unfortunately, many managements drop all efforts 
to improve and personalize relations with their white 
collar employees once they unionize. Impersonality 
then becomes the order of the day and the attitude is 
more or less one of “let them stew in their own 
broth; they asked for it.” 
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If your office employees do unionize, then I believe 
management should do everything possible to make 
collective bargaining work. This, too, requires more 
imagination, patience and perseverance than some of 
us have been prone to show. 


e JOHN J. PASTIN: Many people are surprised 
that clerical and technical workers have been organ- 
ized for quite some time in the heavy industries. 
Typical examples are United States Steel and Repub- 
lic Steel. 

My union, the United Steelworkers of America, 
conducts labor institutes for its officials and members 
in ten universities and colleges. In our labor institute 
class at Pennsylvania State College, a professor made 
the statement that “office workers will have to be 
classed with the professional people who have been 
discriminated against, such as school teachers.” He 
was surprised to find that approximately half his 
class were office workers who were members of the 
CIO United Steelworkers. 

The office worker is a part of our modern and com- 
plex civilization. He utilizes his mental and technical 
skill to produce items necessary to satisfy human 
needs and comfort. In return he expects and should 
receive a salary commensurate with his part in the 
enterprise. He is constantly striving to obtain a 
better standard of living and to improve his working 
conditions. To do this he joins a union and bargains 
collectively. 

In the steel and fabricating industries we have or- 
ganized the clerical and technical workers. The peo- 
ple that are unionized range from messengers, typists, 
stenographers, on through the grades of high tech- 
nical skills such as designing and field engineers. 


HISTORY OF SALARY INEQUITIES 


As a result of unionizing the clerical and technical 
workers in the steel industry, we inherited a multi- 
plicity of problems. I am going to confine my com- 
ments to what, in my opinion, is one of the most 
urgent—that of salary inequities for clerical and 
technical workers. 

Salary inequities have been in the past, and are 
presently, attributable to poor management and 
errors in judgment by supervision. In every instance 
where we have encountered inequities, we have at- 
tempted to eliminate the inequity through grievance 
procedures or through cooperative wage studies with 
management. By our very persistence we have con- 
vinced many employers that it is good business to 
eliminate wage and salary inequities and thus make 
a fair distribution of their wage costs. 

Many people are of the opinion that it is impossible 
to satisfactorily eliminate salary inequities through 
job evaluation. They say that grouping of like types 
of work under descriptive, standardized titles is too 
difficult an undertaking. 
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But to the sceptics, I say it can be done. For exam- 
ple, in 1942 we conducted a cooperative wage and 
salary study with the National Tube Company. They 
were the only company in the United States Steel 
Corporation that had agreed to conduct a cooperative 
wage study. 

As a result of this study we were able to install 
fair and equitable salary rates which have met with 
the approval of our membership. The introduction 
of equitable salary rates has practically eliminated 
grievances based on salary inequalities within this 
company. On the basis of this particular experience 
the Steelworkers Union has accepted the principle of 
job evaluation. 


U. S. STEEL PROGRAM 


In 1944 we approached the steel companies on 
the elimination of wage and salary inequities on a 
corporation-wide basis. Upon failure to reach a mu- 
tual agreement the National War Labor Board, on 
November 25, 1944, directed the United States Steel 
Corporation and the union to set up an orderly proce- 
dure to describe and classify the jobs. They directed 
both parties to group the jobs within the least num- 
ber of job classes possible. They also ordered the 
establishment of wage rates for job classes. The sub- 
stance of the War Labor Board directive was incor- 
porated in other contracts with the steel industry. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s plan was to 
redistribute wage and salary payrolls at no cost to the 
company. The union contended there would be some 
cost connected with the program. 

The War Labor Board ordered the United States 
Steel Corporation to set, retroactively to January 1, 
1944, a maximum of 5 cents per hour average per 
employee in order to eliminate the so-called inequity. 
This arrangement applied from January 4, 1944, to 
March 31, 1947. On April 1, 1947, we negotiated an 
additional 2.14 cents to be applied retroactively to 
that date. And again on July 16, 1948, the United 
States Steel Corporation and the union agreed to add 
3.5 cents toward elimination of inequities. The total 
amount available for this purpose is presently 10.64 
cents average per employee per hour, retroactive as 
above to the foregoing dates. The program has been 
completed for the production workers and the stand- 
ard hourly rate became effective as of January 13, 
1947. For clerical and technical workers we are in 
the final phases of completing the program. 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE 


The first phase in our clerical and technical job 
evaluation program was to reach agreement with the 
company on the form of job descriptions. The cor- 
poration and union representatives agreed that job 
descriptions will embody these five points: (1) em- 
ployment training; (2) types of machines or equip- 


vork 
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ment; (3) supervision received; (4) direction given 
other people; and (5) working procedure. 

In order to get proper descriptions for those jobs 
that would be used as a guide for all other jobs we 
had the company representative write them up. These 
selected jobs are commonly referred to as bench-mark 
jobs. The union official then visited the various plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation to personally 
interview the clerical and salary employees on the 
job and checked the validity of the descriptions for 
bench-mark jobs. Following the check, the union offi- 
cials presented their points of disagreement. After 
rechecking by corporation executives, agreement on 
bench-mark job descriptions was reached. 

The joint committee agreed to use seven factors in 
writing the job classification manual: 

1. Preemployment training; 

2. Employment training; 

3. Mental skill; 

4. Responsibility for performance; 

5. Contacts (ability to handle contacts with 

people) ; 

6. Working conditions; 

7. Direction of other workers. 


The joint committee has reached tentative agree- 
ment on the clerical and technical job classification 
manual. We are presently using the manual to put 
jobs in their proper relationship. In the near future 
the committeemen expect to reach a mutual agree- 
ment on salaries for each job class. In addition, the 
joint union-management committee must yet develop 
a plan of administration. 


Management Book Shelf 


So You’re Writing a Sales-Training Manual—Practical 
suggestions are offered those responsible for preparing sales 
manuals by one with long experience in the field. By William 
Rados in Printers’ Ink, August 20, 1948. 


How Good Is Your Boss ?—A popularly written article with 
pictures and anecdotes suggesting ways of getting the best 
from workers, by the director of the human relations pro- 
gram at College of the City of New York. By Alfred R. 
Lateiner in American Magazine, August, 1948. 


How To Use Films to Win and Hold Good Staff—Descrip- 
tion of a new program at the Hamilton Watch Company 
which is getting results. By Lyne S. Wetcalfe in Supervision, 
January, 1948. 


Communication Between Management and Workers— 
Six rules are suggested for making printed communications 
easy to understand and interesting to the worker. By 
Donald G. Paterson and James J. Jenkins in Journal of 
Applied Psychology, February, 1948, pp. 71-80. 
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Survey of Personnel Problems: 


November, 1948 


How To Change an Executive 


THE PROBLEM: Almost every personnel ad- 
ministrator (whether he is the head of a personnel 
division or the company’s president) has encountered 
at some time in his work a key executive who, in 
spite of other desirable qualities and abilities, had 
little comprehension of the principles of sound per- 
sonnel administration and little interest in applying 
them. 

Sound gnd clearly defined company policies, sup- 
plemented by top management’s determination to im- 
plement them, may eventually force compliance of 
these unsympathetic or disinterested executives. But 
what can be done to change this type of executive so 
that he begins to apply them willingly and spontane- 
ously? 

THE QUESTION: Will you please select from 
your experience any case of this kind and describe the 
approach or methods that were successful in bringing 
about the desired change in attitude? 


< OU’RE talking about me!” That was the reply 
of a top executive who said his story was too 
personal to write about. But he arranged to come to 
New York and privately tell the intimate story of 
his own conversion. This, in effect is what he said. 

“As far back as I can remember, I have been im- 
pelled by a consuming ambition for position and 
power. I have never been aware of a craving for 
money, although my income today at forty years of 
age is in the nation’s topmost brackets. 

“Eleven years after graduation from college, I had 
driven myself into the vice presidency of a well-known 
company. There were a large number of people in my 
division, and we were making a good profit. This was 
in contrast with the losses being sustained by the 
rest of the industry. 


A DRIVER, NOT A LEADER 


“I suppose that enviable position should have 
meant that I could relax a little. But I couldn’t. I 
continued to spend almost all of my waking hours 
studying competitors down to the minutest detail, 
making plans whose dimensions caused a lot of peo- 
ple to gasp, and, at times, by force of will alone, 
making those plans work. 

“Then my company conducted an attitude sur- 


vey of its entire personnel. The results showed that 
the morale of my division was the lowest of any in 
the company. I looked over the results. And I went 
back to the task of increasing business and driving 
our volume and profit upward. 

“Not long after the attitude survey, the chairman 
of our board of directors sauntered into my office. 
After some informal chitchat, he began earnestly talk- 
ing about me. He started by complimenting me on 
my achievements and progress. I remember he used 
the words ‘amazing’ and ‘incredible. He told me 
that the president and the directors had been observ- 
ing me closely and that they were unanimously cer- 
tain that I could easily become the country’s out- 
standing figure in my industry. The chairman let 
that sink in. Then he added, “There’s only one thing 
that can keep you from it. Your preoccupation with 
success has made you a driver instead of a leader of 
people.’ 

“He proceeded to discuss the importance of people 
in business. He did a good job of weaving the results 
of our attitude survey into his exposition. He didn’t 
criticize or threaten me. He merely kept pointing to 
the picture he had painted of me as the outstanding 
leader in our business. But it was only a picture. I 
recognized that in order to make it a reality, I would 
have to change my attitude toward the people who 
worked for me. 

“Human relations as a subject was quite new to me. 
But as we discussed the results of the attitude survey, 
I began, with the help of the chairman, to sense their 
importance and meaning. At any rate, before we fin- 
ished, I had cut out another real job for myself. If 
improved human relations were all I needed to be- 
come the central figure he had pictured, I was going 
to have nothing but the best of them. Under pressure 
of my urging, the chairman agreed to conduct another 
company-wide attitude survey at the end of twelve 
months. 


A YEAR LATER 


“Well, the survey was conducted. This time my 
division was on top, and I’m convinced it remained 
on top until I left for my present position. But the 
important fact that I now recognize is that the board 
of directors of my new company would never have 
become seriously interested in me if I had not dem- 
onstrated my ability to get large numbers of people 
to work with me eagerly and productively. 
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“T’m not at all sure that the level of morale of my 
employees is high because I enthusiastically and spon- 
taneously apply the principles of sound personnel ad- 
ministration, as you call it. I don’t think I have any 
greater warmth of feeling toward people than I ever 
had. For that matter, I’ve never had any great feel- 
ing toward profits, either. They’ve just been a means 
to an end, and it may be the same with my relations 
with employees. But I do admit that the profits seem 
to come easier now and I feel better. 

“At any rate, to answer your question specifically, 
it took the personal interest of the chairman of the 
board to make me understand what executive leader- 
ship really is.” 

An attitude survey was instrumental in one other 
company in bringing about a change in attitude of 
a key executive. In this instance the survey was con- 
ducted solely for the purpose of “revealing to a key 
technician that his relations with his people were de- 
plorable.” In this instance, the situation was so bad 
that “we couldn’t live with him any longer but he 
was so valuable to us as a technician that we couldn’t 
live without him. His services were in great demand 
and his temperament -was such that we were afraid 
even to mention his deficiency to him for fear he’d 
resign on the spot.” 

The attitude survey was effective in bringing be- 
fore this technician a clear-cut reflection of himself. 
It apparently produced no resentment on his part, so 
that “once he recognized the situation, we were at 
least able to start to help him.” 

* * 
* 


The remaining case histories are highly individual- 
istic even though, in a number of instances, the prob- 
lems or the methods of solution are basically similar. 
This applies to attempts at conversion that have 
failed as well as those that were successful. And con- 
fessions of failure among the cooperators are not at 
all infrequent. 

Hope has not been lost for some of the case prob- 
lems merely because they have not yet responded to 
corrective efforts. But many of the cooperators freely 
admit that all efforts have failed in specific cases. An 
impressive number have been “solved” by premature 
retirement, dismissal or transfer to nonadministrative 
jobs. These were, obviously, drastic solutions. But 
their severity is unquestionably another indication 
that effective leadership is increasingly being identi- 
fied as the primary and essential requirement of mem- 
bers of the management group. 


A PATTERN EVOLVES 


As one after another of the case studies is exam- 
ined, the outlines of a pattern begin to take form— 
a kind of atmosphere or setting in which practitioners 
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of sound personnel administration can be cultivated 
and developed successfully, providing the candidates 
are not inherently devoid of the qualities of leader- 
ship. The company’s chief executive becomes the 
predominant if not the determining influence. Even 
in large organizations, his minute-to-minute contacts 
with employees at all levels become the example or 
standard that tends to be followed throughout the 
organization. And effective leadership by command 
needs to be applied less frequently where the chief 
executive sets the right example. 

The philosophy of the company with regard to its 
relationships with people at all levels is also part of 
the setting. Primarily, it evolves through adequate 
and clear-cut statements of personnel policy and pro- 
cedure. Here, again, the influence of the chief execu- 
tive cannot be minimized. 


A number of other components fill in the open 
spaces in the setting. They are essentially the natural 
sequels of a company’s clearly established goals. Out- 
standing among them are effective selection proce- 
dures for members of the management group, and 
company-wide and coordinated development programs 
for supervisors and executives. 


Contrary to the belief of some rigid training spe- 
cialists, these development programs do not neces- 
sarily have to be highly formalized to be effective. 
Neither must they be of the classroom variety. In 
fact, most of the case studies with happy endings 
have attained the desired goal, or at least partial 
success, through increased participation by individ- 
uals in the formulation and application of sound 
personnel policies and techniques. This is the “new 
look” in executive training, in which the emphasis is 
placed on the individual rather than on the group. 

The following are selected case histories that re- 
veal the details of the corrective methods used. 


Fee, d 
* 


“We had a highly skilled technician in an administrative 
position over some five or six operating departments. This 
individual had a little comprehension of the principles of 
sound personnel administration and not too much interest’ in 
applying them. We reached this particular individual by point- 
ing out to him that his subordinates were weak in the appli- 


cation of the principles to those whom they supervised. As 


this particular individual took great pride in trainmg the men 
under him, it came as somewhat of a shock to him that they 
were lacking in this attribute. Through trying to improve 
their ability to handle personnel problems he improved his own. 

“Tn another case, it was necessary, after all else failed, to 
reduce the individual’s responsibility and team him up with 
a man well versed in the principles of sound personnel admin- 
istration. After working with this individual for a period of 
approximately one and one-half years, we find that we have 
been able to instill in him the necessity for applying principles 
of sound personnel administration throughout his work.” 
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“In our institution there is one division under a senior 
executive that covers a fairly specialized field of our work. 
The division’s record has been excellent, the results out- 
standing and, as a consequence, its executive control has 
become fairly arbitrary and autonomous. As we have devel- 
oped various personnel programs such as supervisory training 
and job evaluation, we have met some resistance from this 
group which has been difficult to handle because of the fine 
record the division has shown. At the start, the personnel 
executive had several conversations which we hoped would 
bring a closer understanding. But this was without avail. 


“As time passed, the merit of the programs that had been 
developed for the rest of the organization commenced to take 
effect. These programs all had to be sold and approved and 
followed by the senior personnel committee, on which is the 
chief of the division in question. As the committee followed 
the development of some of our newer policies and programs 
we found, without any undue pressure or argument, that this 
man began to consult us more than in the past. I believe 
the weight of the success of our program will be such that the 
time will be soon at hand when it will also be embraced and 
followed in spirit, as well as in letter, by this division. 


“In a case like this, if we force the issue, we arrive at a 
point where the necessity for saving face makes future com- 
pliance impossible. If programs and policies are really good 
and do show results in a great majority of divisions, I have 
faith that eventually isolated points of resistance will gradu- 
ally become eradicated.” 


“Your question goes to the very heart of the industrial 
relations problem. In the past two years, I have run across 
this problem many times with many people at all levels of 
management. The following therefore is a case history of a 
company as well as of individuals. I suppose that the attitude 
of no less than 25 management people had to be changed. 
We were successful in all but four. The reason for the high 
percentage of converts was the right kind of attitude of the 
man responsible for the over-all operation of the company, 
This largely eliminated as a problem the person who is willing, 
ready and able to imitate ‘the big boss.’ That individual was 
receptive. On the whole, the net results were amazing. 


“But let us talk about the four failures. In each case an 
understanding of the individual is necessary to appreciate 
why a conversion cannot be made. A strong conviction con- 
trary to good industrial relations was so deeply seated that 
these men first said that they did not care to change their 
thinking or expressed doubt that they could be changed. 
Three of the four consider themselves specialists in certain 
fields. The fourth is an example of a more or less complacent 
type of thinking which might be expressed by, ‘Oh, what’s 
the use ?” 

“Two of the four left our employ. Two are still with us. 
They are showing some improvement from time to time but 
they backslide periodically. If they remain with us, fences 
will have to be built around each of them in so far as dealing 
with other people is concerned. The interesting thing about 
these two men is that, as individuals, they are fine men. 

“T think the above case proves that generally the key men 
in management, on all levels, directly mirror the attitude of 
the No. 1 man. This simplifies the process of identifying and 
diagnosing the few that cannot change or will not change. 
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Good administrative management will find the answer to how 
to train these representatives of management or isolate them. 


* * * 


“The executive in question was the superintendent of a 
manufacturing division. The first approach was to convince 
him that his subordinates were in need of training in the 
handling of employees. This was easy. The second step was 
to convince him that he ought to review with our training 
director the material which we proposed to give his subordi- 
nates to remedy their difficulties. This step also was not 
difficult, and resulted in the executive receiving a considerable 
amount of training himself while under the impression that 
he was only reviewing material to be given to his subordinates. 

“By coincidence, a position evaluation system was installed 
shortly thereafter. Since the superintendent was consulted 
on grading all positions under his jurisdiction, he found 
himself constantly forced to consider the factor of managing 
personnel along with the technical requirements of these jobs. 
This emphasized to him the tremendous importance of sound 
personnel administration ability in relation to the other ele- 
ments controlling the grade of a position. In other words, he 
discovered that he was being paid only partly for his pro- 
duction and technical knowledge and that a good share of 
his salary was paid to him for the proper handling of the 
personnel under his jurisdiction. 


“The final step in his education was thirteen weeks at the 
Harvard University Advanced Management School, which he 
consented to attend after his superior had explained to him 
that the course was designed to fit him for assuming increased 
responsibilities as a part of the company’s management de- 
velopment program. 

“These steps were successful and brought about a complete 
change in attitude.” 

* * * 


“Our company employs a great number of key executives. 
Our experiences in encouraging the proper attitude and ap- 
proach to industrial relations administration has been wide 
and varied. In the ordinary problem case of an otherwise 
capable executive, we have found, however, one or more of 
three elements are generally present: 


“1. The individual does not have the information needed 
so as to be fully acquainted with the company’s industrial 
relations philosophies, policies, procedures, practices and 
objectives. 

“2, The individual is not participating sufficiently in the 
development of industrial relations policies as they apply 
to the operations under his direction. 


“3, The individual is not assuming sufficient responsibility 
for the actual administration of industrial relations policies 
or the attitudes of the people in the operations under his 
direction. 

“The corrective measures taken in problem cases have 
varied with individuals and circumstances. Procedures be- 
come simple and obvious when we can identify the elements 
that are present in a particular case. For example, we find: 


“1. He has not been sufficiently exposed to the opportunity 
of securing the necessary information or has not required 
the information becasue he has not participated in policy 
development or assumed responsibility for its administra- 
tion; or 
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ee He has the necessary information but has not partici- 
pated in policy development or assumed responsibility for 
its administration; or 


“3. He has the necessary information and has been prop- 
erly participating in policy development, but has not been 
required to assume responsibility for its administration; or 


“4, He has been required to assume responsibility for 
administration of policy but either is not sufficiently well 
informed or is not participating sufficiently in the develop- 
ment of the policies.” 


* * * 


“In the case of the executives who have the required essen- 
tial executive qualities, the change to the point at which he 
applies sound principles willingly and spontaneously usually 
comes from a personal lesson and not from some supersales- 
manship device wielded by someone else. 


“Here is an example. A president of a very large mid- 
western corporation, toward the end of the defense period and 
the beginning of World War II, found that his productive 
operations were suffering because of extremely high turnover 
and inability to secure sufficient capable man power. He had 
always been not only unsympathetic and disinterested as far 
as personnel administration was concerned, but had been 
definitely ‘antipersonnel administration.’ He had several 
times gone on corporate and public records to the effect that 
his company would never go in for ‘these modern frills’ that 
have been introduced in industrial management. 


“He was still faced, however, with the problem of meeting 
production demands, and his company was the only major 
one in the industry that had not appreciably increased pro- 
duction. In fact, his company’s production had fallen off. He 
made a personal visit to the presidents of a number of com- 
peting companies, and in every case was referred by the presi- 
dent to the executive in charge of industrial relations, largely 
because the presidents of the competing companies were 
not cognizant or conscious of any insurmountable man-power 
difficulties. Between the personnel administrators and the 
presidents, he was convinced by array after array of factual 
material that the reason for the other companies low turnover 
and ability to get the required number of additional personnel 
lay entirely in long histories of sound personnel administration. 


“At the suggestion, therefore, of several of those men with 
whom he conferred, he employed competent outside personnel 
administration counsel. The recommendations of this con- 
sultant were discussed by the president with the members of 
his board, and with his subordinate executives. They were 
almost unanimously seconded by the president’s intracompany 
advisors, were put into effect, and by precept, from the presi- 
dent down, sound administration became the way of life of 
that company. In a surprisingly short time, the man-power 
situation was cured, and the company took its place in the 
forefront of producers for the war effort. 

“Flere is a second example. A plant manager of a very 
large multiplant company was an outstanding technician in 
his field. He knew more about manufacturing and selling his 
particular product, of the best desirable quality, at the lowest 
possible cost, to the greatest number of possible consumers, 
than anybody else in the company. He was, however, what 
the textbooks on ‘How to Supervise People’ so blithely refer 
to as a driver, not a leader. He had a philosophy, which 
seemed to have stood him in good stead, to the effect that all 
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you had to do was tell them what you wanted, see that they 
got it done, and if they didn’t get it done, fire them. 


“Surprisingly enough, this worked until the year just before 
World War II when his plant was organized and immediately 
went on a ten-week strike. This was at a time when the 
products of the plant were in extremely short supply and long 
demand. Needless to say, this plant manager was astonished. 
One afternoon he got in touch with the president and a couple 
of influential members of the newly organized local union and 
spent until the wee hours of the morning dragging out from 
them the facts about the reason for the apparently quick 
change in attitude. He listed all of the facts painstakingly one 
by one and read the list back to the union leaders. 

“The next day, he got his plant management group together 
and read the same list to them. It took him about three hours 
to get the management group to the point at which they were 
willing to talk. Up until that time, they had been afraid to 
talk. His subordinate managers corroborated the majority of 
things that the union people had told him. He then sat down, 
and, with the advice of his immediate subordinates, drew up 
a program that would cure the causes of the unrest that had 
been brought out in his fact finding. Today that plant 
manager has the best employee relations of any of the thirty- 
five plants in the company and his plant is in a city that is 
rather well known for its industrial unrest. 

“T could cite many other cases of this kind, but every case 
that I can think of follows the same pattern. First, the execu- 
tive had the qualities of a good executive even though he 
might not have used them in his employee relationships. 
Second, it took a real problem, almost a real personal problem, 
to bring him to the realization that something more than 
past practice and prejudice was needed. I can recall no case 
in which a supersalesman, by means of some selling trick or 
propaganda device, changed the way of thinking of this type 
of individual. It doesn’t always take a strike or a war to ac- 
complish this, however, but it does take a ‘horror story’ of 
some kind, and the bad situation has to have implications that 
reflect directly and practically on the executive concerned. 

“In order to get any key executive to begin to apply those 
principles willingly and spontaneously that executive must 
have certain personal characteristics that you would look for 
in any good executive. Unfortunately they are not always 
present in every executive, regardless of his other desirable 
qualities and abilities, which in most cases take the form of 
excellent technical knowledge and outstanding professional 
ability in his chosen field. The qualities to which I refer 
might be listed as follows: 


“1, Willingness to recognize that something is wrong, or 
that there is room for improvement. 

“2, Desire to get all the facts involved and to face these 
facts in spite of personal prejudices. (And we all have 
personal prejudices.) 

“3, Willingness to consult with individuals who are pro- 
fessionally qualified to interpret the facts, and to welcome 
recommendations for improvement. 

“4. Willingness to decide and act on the basis of the facts 
and qualified counsel, regardless of the appearance of losing 
face and of earlier prejudices. 

“The difficulty in personnel administration today is that. 
the majority of executives who act as obstacles to sound per- 
sonnel administration do not have the qualities listed above. 
Frankly, I do not know of any cases of conversion of execu- 
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tives of this type other than by the Mohammedan method 
of fire and sword. This means that heads must fall, and 
fingers must burn, and, in the end, the conversion lasts only 
so long as the threat of the sword and fire.” 


* + 


“Your question poses one of management’s most interesting 
problems. In the few cases which I can recall in this organiza- 
tion two things have contributed mostly to our principles of 
personnel administration being willingly and spontaneously 


followed: 
“1. Our form of organization. 


“Q. Our very strict policy of promotion from within right 
up through to the top positions. 


“We operate under a form of multiple management which 
include a senior and junior board of executives. This promotes 
better communication, forces closer contact with the rank 
and file, making it less possible for key executives to grow 
away from the employees in their general area of respon- 
sibility. Our policy of promotion from within has brought men 
into the top levels of the organization who have a complete 
understanding and feeling for the experiences common to the 
rank and file. 


“Numerous committee meetings and social functions bring 
various departments and levels of the organization into con- 
tact with each other so that the application of policies gives 
the executive a sense of satisfaction and regard for himself 
which he probably would not otherwise have. Consequently, 
he is a little less like a machine in his decisions and wants to 
be held in continued high regard by his employees. If he 
disregards these principles of personnel administration, I think 
he realizes that the next time he is out among the employees 
or in a meeting, he will not be regarded as ‘a swell guy to 
work for.’ 


“Naturally, we must not leave out the desirability of having 
a chief executive in the organization who has in his heart and 
mind, as Tom Spates would say, the sound principles of 
personnel administration. He must know how to apply these 
principles of personnel administration to his own executive 
organization. He must lead them and not drive them. The 
few men who have operated along these lines have been led 
back on the right track and inspired by our president. 


“In these cases where the desired change in attitude and 
practice did not come about, careful search was made for 
other possible placement where the investment in the execu- 
tive could be salvaged and where the man’s own self-respect, 
pride and future were carefully protected. 


“There has been no case to which a mechanical solution 
has been applied. Each man has been regarded as an in- 
dividual. We are very fortunate that our organization pro- 
vides a lot of prevention which makes a large amount of cure 
unnecessary. But we still have a long way to go—as has 
almost everyone in industry today.” 


* * 


“Your survey touches on a topic of foremost interest in 
our current efforts to develop a personnel program. For the 
most part, our initial attempts were to develop programs 
(employment, training, wage and salary, procedures, etc.) 
and install them. 
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“A very careful review of our progress indicated that a 
certain degree of turnabout was necessary. Owing to our 
failure to integrate our work more closely with the executives 
and supervisors at all levels, we constantly faced men in these 
groups who had no understanding or interest in what a per- 
sonnel program ought to be or might do. This lack of under- 
standing frequently brought fear and resistance. During the 
last three months, our new approach has brought some success 
and promises of even greater effectiveness. 

“We are currently approaching the problem department by 
department, developing meetings of supervision and asking 
the men to bring up and discuss personnel problems as they 
view them. In other words, rather than saying, for example, 
‘You have a wage and salary problem and here is the answer,’ 
we are developing in them a recognition of the need for doing 
something themselves. These men are now willing to pour 
forth their problems and are anxious to work with us in devel- 
oping some solutions. We are proceeding slowly, attempting 
to get them to develop the solutions themselves so that they 
will give full support and understanding to the programs 
finally developed. 


“A counterpart to this approach has been the development 
of a personnel advisory committee made up of a group of 
vice presidents and department heads. This committee serves 
as a sounding board for problems, and suggested solutions 
may be placed before them for discussion. 

“Since these attempts are new, I am not willing to suggest 
that they are a partial answer to the question which you 
raise. We are faced with one executive who still denies that 
he has any personnel problems of any kind although all 
evidence is to the contrary. Maybe your survey will uncover 
a method of dealing with him!” 


* * * 


“You have certainly landed this time on a very sensitive 
spot. In my experience, I have never known a single company 
in which one or more persons like those you describe have not 
been firmly rooted. 


“Any approach to such a problem should, of course, take 
into account the age of the individual. Very frankly, if his 
age is advanced and he is approaching retirement, it has been 
my experience that he usually has become so inflexible that 
the most desirable thing is to either retire him prematurely 
or to find a way to go around him. I have known of cases 
where a company has been compelled to retire prematurely 
a number of individuals who were close to normal retirement 
age. Life was simply too short to spend much more of it in 
trying to change the leopard’s spots. 

“When, however, one is faced with younger individuals who 
have lots of potential in other directions but who otherwise 
are severely reactionary, we have found that the best approach 
has been to get agreement on the principle of reducing to 
writing the practices and procedures upon which sound person- 
nel administration should rest. This at least helps to assure 
reasonably uniform end results and the process of writing and 
discussion is in itself educational. We have now reduced to 
writing practically all policies and procedures we commonly 
need. These written procedures also contain a statement 
of the objectives to be attained and the principles to be 
followed. It usually then becomes a matter of simply in- 
sisting that the approved procedures be followed religiously 
and applied in a broad sense to attain a desired objective. 
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“We have a number of individuals who some time back 
were most reactionary, but who, over the past few years, 


have adopted broader viewpoints and are now cooperating 
excellently. 


“We took another step that we felt would help in the 
broadening process. We subscribed to one of the public 
opinion services which periodically produces brochures point- 
ing up trends in the public’s thinking. The constant reading 
of these had a desirable effect on these individuals’ own 
viewpoints. This oblique educational effort worked so well 
that we have now discontinued our subscriptions because the 
individuals who were most troublesome are on the track or at 
least are not setting up road blocks to progress. 


“In the lower levels of management we have had good 
results in making ‘converts’ through our foremen’s confer- 
ence program. In companies other than our own I have known 
of cases in the higher levels that were improved through the 
use of so-called executive training which has included some 
study of human relationships. 


“Tt is an odd truism that nearly all members of manage- 
ment—high and low—feel that they are experts in human 
relations. Usually, they are less inclined to rely on the 
advice of their own personnel men than they are on specialists 
in other fields such as accounting. Too, it has been my ex- 
perience that accountants as a class—and economists as well 
—are more inclined to be reactionary than others, so that top 
management, relying as it does on its accountants for advice 
and steering in that important field, are often strongly in- 
fluenced by their opinions in other fields. I’m glad to say 
that this is not true in our companies, but I have often seen 
it elsewhere. 


“By and large, I think any personnel administrator should 
be braced to sweat it out with some of these folks who have 
outmoded convictions, and to undertake to gradually soften 
their reactions to modern personnel techniques.” 


eh 


“Mr. X is a college graduate with more than twenty years’ 
service in our company. A few years ago he held a responsible 
position under a plant manager who was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the value of good personnel administration, and, in 
particular, of the benefits which accrue from a well-conducted 
supervisory development program. The manager was, how- 
ever, unable to convince Mr. X that greater attention should 
be given to this important phase of his work. Mr. X felt that 
supervisors reporting to him should be selected on the basis 
of training and experience and that they then should be 
expected to produce. If they failed to produce, it was an 
indication that they were not qualified for their jobs. He could 
see no benefit from supervisory development programs, train- 
ing, job-performance reviews, etc. 

“Mr. X had excellent leadership capabilities and thorough 
job knowledge, so it was decided to make him manager of a 
new plant which would come into production during the war 
at a time when there would be a shortage of trained personnel 
and many problems requiring good personnel administration 
would arise. The decision to give Mr. X this assignment was 
reached in spite of his failure to recognize the benefits to be 
gained through good personnel administration. It was felt 
that he would fail or succeed depending on whether he main- 
tained or changed his viewpoint. His superiors had confidence 
an him and were convinced that if he was injected into a 


” 
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situation where he could see at first hand the benefits resulting 


from sound personnel administration, he would rise to the 
occasion. 


“After being given the assignment, Mr. X endeavored to 
secure experienced supervisory personnel for the key jobs in 
his plant. As he looked over lists of available personnel, he 
found there were no men who were thoroughly acquainted 
with all phases of the work. This was a new experience for 
him. He decided that he must select personnel and equip 
them to handle their new jobs. He found that in selecting 
personnel, he was giving more attention to personal quali- 
fications and attitudes than to work experience and was con- 
sidering each candidate on the basis of how rapidly he could 
be developed to meet the requirements for the job he would 
fill. He was also emphasizing in his discussions with candidates 
the important part training would play and that those 
selected must have ability and patience in developing their 
personnel. In other words, he was advocating the same 
principles which he had been unwilling to accept himself a 
short time previously. He recognized that his viewpoint had 
been wrong and became one of the foremost advocates of 
good personnel administration in our company. 


“Mr. X readily admits that he made a complete ‘about- 
change.’ He feels that the conditioning he received prior to 
being given full responsibility for a plant played an important 
part in this change. He had, through association, been ex- 
posed to the principles of good personnel administration, but 
had been unwilling to accept them since he could not see the 
benefits which would result. Without this previous condi- 
tioning, he probably would not have changed. Inherently, 
he had the mentality and ability to do an outstanding manage- 
rial job, but would probably have failed if he had not changed 
his viewpoint toward personnel administration. I believe 
the change can be attributed to two things: (1) conditioning; 
and (2) assignment of responsibility.” 


+> t% 


“Tf such a situation existed in our organization which we 
were actively trying to correct, we might take the following 
steps: 

“1, Invite the individual to attend our employee relations 
meetings so that he would be exposed to discussions and 
indirectly absorb our philosophy and approach; 

“2. Insure that he had frequent contacts with individuals 
engaged in employee relations work; 

“3, Encourage other executives who are sympathetic to 
employee relations techniques to discuss them with him; 

‘4, Invite him to participate in our discussions on prob- 
lems which directly or indirectly affect his specialty, for 
example, accounting, finance, economics, etc.; and 

“5, Actively seek his advice in all matters of policy 
formulation. 

“Our approach would, in general, be indirect rather than 
specific, but in any case efforts would be made to inculcate 
the junior executive with sound personnel philosophy before 
he reached the senior executive level.” 


** + * 


—_—— 


“The steps which we have taken to change the attitude of 
one of our executives are as follows: 
“1, He participates with other top executives in dis- 
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cussions of the formation of broad personnel policies and 
procedures. Every attempt is made to indicate the impor- 
tance of personnel administration both from the economic 
and social points of view. 

“<Q, Literature on personnel problems, particularly that 
which has been written by line executives, is routed to him. 

“3, He accompanies the other executives to meetings at 
universities where top executives discuss the importance of 
personnel and labor relations problems in our economy. 

“4, He is asked to accompany the other executives when 
they attend dinner meetings where outstanding authorities 
on public trends discuss the problem from the over-all 
point of view. 

“5, With the full knowledge and support of our presi- 
dent, the director of personnel administration frankly and 
fully discusses these problems with the executive both dur- 
ing and after working hours. 

“There are definite indications that these steps are pro- 
ducing results,” 


* * * 


“I guess almost every company has this nasty kind of 
‘problem to solve. 

“We really have two cases. One is an old-line general fore- 
man who had always handled people in a rather rough two- 
fisted way. The experiment which we tried with him was to 
put him on the grievance committee which meets with the 
shop committee each week and also on our negotiating com- 
mittee, On these committies he was not, of course, the main 
spokesman but worked under the direction of the industrial 
relations manager. 

“After years of this continuous nose rubbing in industrial 
relations management, I believe that much of the roughness 
of this man’s personality has been rounded off and he has 
reached a point where he can at least view other persons’ 
problems from a proper industrial relations point of view. 
Yet even with all this experience he cannot handle his own 
personnel problems in a satisfactory way. This general fore- 
man is an older man and I doubt whether we’re going to make 
any further progress with him. 

“The other example is an important department head. We 
have not found any way yet of successfully attacking his 
problem. His personnel difficulties are even greater with his 
equals and superiors than with the employees in his 
department. 

“The only way we plan to solve this problem, if this 
executive moves on up the line, is to divorce personnel 
contacts as much as possible from his future job. Fortunately, 
the top executives in the company recognize his difficulty 
and overlook it. But we are afraid that this lack of personnel 
ability will seriously handicap his future progress because no 
top executive can be entirely divorced from the subject of 
human relations.” 


“There are probably many instances in our company where 
an executive’s willingness to apply the principles was brought 
about by some activity of our industrial relations staff. I 
will limit myself to just one example. 

“Our industrial relations philosophy has been implemented 
for a period of about fifteen years with a fundamental concept 
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of organization and management. One of the guiding prin- 
ciples in this concept is the necessity for supervisors to 
conduct periodic performance reviews for the purpose of 
assisting the employee in improving his performance on the 
job, specifically through supplying indicated help and in- 
formation. We had one unit in which the management group 
had accepted the principles but had never really performed in 
accord with the concept. The top executive casually men- 
tioned this fact: to the headquarter’s industrial relations man. 
The industrial relations man suggested that if the company 
really wanted to get performance reviews made, the best way 
would be to conduct previews first with unit managers. 
Subsequently, this occurred. The following year about 60% 
of the people in the unit received recorded and reported per- 
formance reviews. The reason for it was the fact that having 
had a performance review conducted by his supervisor, the 
manager of the unit recognized some values formerly over- 
looked which he translated into action with his top level of 
supervision. 

“We feel that this accomplishment indicates again the 
necessity of having acceptance of principles at the top of the 
organization and adroitly pounding home those principles on 
every appropriate occasion.” 


* * * 


“We have followed this pattern. We place the individual 
with little comprehension of the principles of sound personnel 
administration under the executive who does the best job in 
that field and who is most enthusiastic in carrying out a 
human relations program. Our experience has shown that in- 
dividuals so placed have unconsciously picked up correct 
ways of supervising and handling people and have acquired 
enthusiasm and interest in their contacts with people. 

“We give such men assignments on the subject to bring up 
in staff meetings for discussion, and in supervisory meetings 
in our home office. These assignments are given not in the 
spirit that they are poor at the job but in the light that they 
have something to offer. This procedure makes it necessary 
for them to do some research or thinking on the subject and 
also opens their views to discussion and opinion of others. 


“Other responsibilities are placed upon these men to keep 
them in close contact with employee welfare, or recreation 
or health programs in order to encourage their interest in 
these matters.” 


t- % ot 


“Your request for a case history presents me with a first- 
class problem. I have held it for the last two days and dis- 
cussed it with my associates in an effort to find a good case 
which you might add to your collection. All of us believe that 
a series of such cases would be of real practical general interest. 
However, none of us can recall such an instance within our 
experience. 

“Right from the beginning of this company, its presidents 
and their associates have been out in front in respect to a 
sincere application of sound personnel principles. Almost from 
the beginning we have operated in accordance with a policy 
of selecting young men on a career basis and giving each a 
reasonably careful introductory training. Consequently, the 
nature of the original choice of personnel and the principles 
to which they have been exposed from the time they join the 
organization have been such as to have sound basic personnel 
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administration principles inculcated in them right from the 
beginning. 

“Our problem has been one of selling a certain project or 
policy, not one of converting general nonconformers to be 
conformers to basic principle. We have, of course, numerous 
examples of where a particular project has had to be sold to 
individuals but that represents pretty much the extent of 
our problem. Looking at the reverse side of the picture, I 
can recall three or four or more men in executive positions 
who did not operate in accordance with the company’s pub- 
lished personnel principles and objectives. In every one of 
these instances, the men either left the company or were 
removed from administrative positions. None of them was 
converted. 


“T can cite the story of an American engineer who, following 
his employment in this country, was transferred to one of our 
foreign operations where, after the passage of some years, he 
became manager of our operations in that country. I suspect 
that the manner in which he administered affairs was general 
practice within that foreign country but did not measure up 
to that employed in this country from a personnel standpoint. 
Later he returned to the United States as manager of one of 
our larger plants. At the outset he was not at all sympathetic 
with the principles and programs of the personnel department, 
but before long he shifted to become one of our strongest 
supporters. This was the result of his coming to understand 
what service it could be to him and an appreciation on his 
part of what an active department was doing for his fellow 
plant managers. To my mind, it is not a case of conversion so 
much as it is one of becoming acquainted with something 
which had previously been outside his ken.” 


* * * 


“Qur own experience is that changes of this kind occur 
rarely and only gradually over long periods of time. Thus 
they are not easy to discern, and in most cases it is very diffi- 
cult to state the factors which have led to the change. 


“Tn general, I believe there is no better way to accomplish 
such a change than for top executives, by their day-to-day 
conduct, to demonstrate these principles. Unless such conduct 
is effectively demonstrated by top executives, no amount of 
talking or presentation of formal programs can hope to be 
effective.” 


i ins dhe 3 


“Your question has hit at the very roots of why there is 
such a large turnover of industrial relations men. In a 
situation such as described, it is important for topmost man- 
agement to be thoroughly sold on the value of personnel 
techniques so that their help can be counted upon. For 
example, a man appointed in an over-all production capacity 
continually sabotaged our program by telling the individual 
plant managers he thought it was all a lot of foolishness. 
When we would arrange a training program he would tell the 
managers that they ought not to allow the supervisors time 
off to attend the meetings as he was only interested in getting 
out production. When we would try individual meetings on 
safety we would meet with the same result. 

“While the problem was never completely solved and hence 
cannot be considered from the viewpoint of applying personnel 
techniques willingly and spontaneously, it was solved to a 
satisfactory degree. By arranging training sessions at which 
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the topmost officials of the company were present and by 
arranging supervisors’ dinners at which they spoke, we were 
able to interest the managers in the program. We later on 
developed an executive training program which included much 
personnel knowledge in the hope that some of the seeds would 
take root. By patience and perseverance the situation was 
improved to where there is an acceptance, even if not whole- 
hearted utilization, of the program.” 


* * * 


“We have put down in our book, from accumulated lessons 
learned that the so-called purely operating general manager, 
is hopeless if he has come up under this system and is over 
fifty years of age. This is the manager who thinks only of 
operations—who stands with the bat at home plate and ex- 
pects his team to pitch all the balls to him—and who, regard- 
less of how much of a genius, has to make all the decisions. 
No matter the number of assistants, department heads and 
other men under him, he can’t do forward thinking and plan- 
ning in terms of adequate mind power. He cannot therefore 
develop and maintain a strong team or organization. He will 
never make a proper GM. A good general manager must be 
one who delegates work to his assistants and supervises it 
so that, from a personal knowledge of their work, he is able 
to evaluate them on the basis of cost, quantity and quality 
of performance. 


“It’s possible that some men with too much ego and too 
little service instinct (irrespective of their individual talents) 
simply can’t become what we term the coaching-type execu- 
tive. If such a man can’t catch the vision and be convinced 
from the standpoint of his own self-interest and progress that . 
finding, training and developing adequate and qualified mind 
power (humaneering) is his No. 1 job, he is not proper execu- 
tive material. 

“On the theory that a river can rise no higher than its 
source, I would say that success in changing this type of 
executive depends on the degree of trust and confidence he 
has in his immediate chief and associates of top management. 
To earn such confidence his own boss and key chiefs must 
live up to the philosophy that management is more concerned 
with ‘people’ than ‘things’. And they must do this not only 
by precept but also by example. I believe this is the only way 
this type of executive can be ‘born again.’ Some types can 
never see it, and still others may go through the motions for 
a time, but, never in my experience, if they are over fifty 
years of age.” 


“T can honestly say that I have not encountered a key 
executive here who had little comprehension of the principles 
of sound personnel administration and little interest in apply- 
ing them. My position as director of labor relations throws 
me in contact primarily with the top officers of our corpor- 
ation, the heads of our various plants and labor relations 
supervisors in those plants. 

“Obviously, in more than nine years as director of labor 
relations, I have had some disagreements with key executives 
over what constituted sound personnel administration. I 
can’t say that I have ever had any of them take an entirely 
unreasonable position. In no instance have I run into the 
situation of where a key executive was unwilling to have his 
opinion questioned or unwilling to discuss the correctness of 
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it. When I have any disagreements with a key executive over 
what should be done, we talk it over. In the very great 
majority of instances, the key executive is able to convince 
me that his position is correct or I am able to convince him 
that my position is correct. Thus, the discussion ends with 
us in agreement. 

“When a key executive or any supervisor takes a position 
which we think is out of line with principles of sound person- 
nel administration, we use the personal interview method of 
working the matter out.” 


** %* * 


“We feel the problem is, basically, one of educating the 
key executive at fault. As an example, one of otir key execu 
tives made a practice of giving vague and unsatisfactory 
reasons for terminations. He also carried employees on a pro- 
bationary basis for an excessive length of time and then 
terminated them on the ground that their work was ‘not up 
to standard.’ Other faults were an excessive number of hiring 
interviews within the department, lack of consideration of 
seniority, other things being equal, and development of 
‘favorites.’ 

“Through the device of the exit interview these faults were 
brought to our attention. We have made it a practice to call 
this executive in each instance and discuss the matter with 
him, pointing out the error in such manner that he feels we 
are rendering a service by letting him know. By repetition 
of this procedure, he has now reached the point where he calls 
on us for advice before making a move of which he is doubtful 
and he keeps us fully advised as to changes within his depart- 
ment. Although we cannot be positive that this cooperation 
is willing and spontaneous, the fact that it is the executive 
who takes the initiative is a source of satisfaction to us.” 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


About half of the cooperators did not furnish case 
histories. Many of their replies, however, are thought 
provoking. Representative of these are the following 
excerpts. 


“We do not have any case histories to report of any key 
executives who have been particularly recalcitrant in applying 
sound policies of personnel administration. In fact, excellent 
cooperation in our official family exists in this and other 
matters. Perhaps one reason is that all important policies 
are discussed fully and freely by an appropriate group before 
being definitely adopted. When the time comes, therefore, 
to put any such policy into effect, it has the sanction of a 
group and does not have to be imposed upon the organization 
through authoritative fiat.” 


* * & 


“T cannot give a specific case in which certain definite 
things took place to change the attitude of a key executive 
toward sound personnel policy administration. Our program 
has been one of stimulating interest of all management levels 
in the application of the principles of sound-personnel admin- 
istration in their day-to-day job. This has led us into increased 
formalized training along these lines, varying from human 
relations courses in the lower levels of supervision to seminars 
for the top management groups, 
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“We feel that we still have a great deal to accomplish in 
all levels of the organization, but we also feel that a con- 
tinuation of our present formalized training is warranted in 
getting the long-range results.” 


J Sd 


“We suppose that we have had our share of such individuals. 
Our general observation is that the major influence in chang- 
ing such people is the insistence by top management that 
personnel matters be regarded as vitally important, and that 
this insistence be supported by good example. 

“We have found that a sincere and evident respect for 
personnel administration by the heads of companies tends to 
develop the same respect and interest in all the management 
personnel.” 


* '#° > 


“Of course we have had to deal with the type of executive 
you describe in your problem. Probably we shall always have 
to deal with such men. A case history drawn from our experi- 
ence would be of no significance. The top executives of the 
corporation have been well advanced in their attitude toward 
sound personnel administration. Most of the executives 
throughout the organization have realized that the ability of 
each man to do a good personnel job was part of the standard 
by which he was judged. This fact has been emphasized and 
repeated by the chairman of the board and the president of 
the corporation. 

“As a result, men in executive positions throughout the 
organization have a strong initial motive toward good per- 
sonnel administration. Our staff service in the industrial 
relations and personnel administration field consists largely 
of cultivating this motive and suggesting practical steps for 
its application.” 


*& & 


“TI have long been impatient with personnel people who 
complain about the stupid managers who will not pay any 
attention to their excellent notions on personnel problems. 
In my estimation, the personnel man is hired by the top 
management of the company to develop AND SELL a per- 
sonnel program to all levels of management. It is no longer 
true that the development of first-class mousetraps wears ruts 
in the roads leading to your house. First-class mousetraps are 
certainly essential but so are signboards, price tags, direct 
promotion and all of the other devices known to merchandising. 


“A complaint by a personnel manager that he cannot sell 
a good program is equivalent to a salesman’s confession that 
he could not sell soap to a millionaire whose face was dirty. 
Less wailing about the stupidity of other members of the 
management and closer self-examination of his own short- 
comings will be of immense value to the personnel executive 
who has his foot in the door by virtue of*his place in the 
organization but who cannot, even with that advantage, get 
anyone to sign his order blanks. 

“I would be more interested in dragging out from my 
memory the poor notions which I failed to sell and was later 
extremely glad I had not been able to sell and the poor notions 
which I was successful in selling and which then backfired to 
my chagrin than I would to tell you the methods by which 
some poor sinning manager was brought to Jesus.” 
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Three Stock Ownership Plans Aid Thrift 


ASS oe new plans involving the ownership of 
company stock by employees have recently been 
adopted. The best known of these is the stock-pur- 
chase plan of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in 1947 offered stock to its employ- 
ees for the first time in many years. Approximately 
half of the 2,800,000 shares authorized for employee 
purchase are currently being bought. 

Another offering of stock will be made early in 
December, 1948. Employees with three or more 
months of service on November 30 may elect to pur- 
chase one share of stock for each full $500 of their 
annual basic rate of pay. This is in addition to the 
first offering, but no employee may purchase more 
than fifty shares under both plans. The purchase price 
will be $20 a share less than the market price when 
payment is completed, but not more than $150 nor 
less than $100 a share. 

Payment will be made by payroll deductions at the 
rate of $5 a share a month. Interest will be credited 
on instalment payments at the rate of 2% a year, 
compounded semiannually. 


GE PLAN 


The General Electric Company in September, 1948, 
announced a savings and stock bonus plan under 
which the employee who purchases United States sav- 
ings bonds through payroll deduction receives a bonus 
of company common stock. 

All employees may participate in the plan by au- 
thorizing regular payroll deductions for the purchase 
of Series E savings bonds. For employees on the 
weekly payroll, the minimum payroll deduction per- 
mitted is $.75 a week, and the maximum $10. Deduc- 
tions for employees on the biweekly, semimonthly 
and monthly payroll are proportionately the same. 
Within the minimum and maximum limitations the 
employee may increase, decrease, or cancel his pay- 
roll deduction. If it appears that subscriptions under 
the plan for the year may exceed $30 million, the 
administration committee may suspend or limit fur- 
ther participation to restrict employee savings to this 
amount. 

When the amount to the employee’s account is 
sufficient to purchase a bond of the specified denom- 
ination, a bond is issued. No interest is paid on the 
amounts deposited. 

If the employee deposits these savings bonds with 
the company for a “holding period” of five years, he 
receives annually a bonus in General Electric common 


stock equal to 15% of his aggregate savings for that 
year. The stock is deposited in a trust and is cred- 
ited to the accounts of the participants. At the end 
of the five-year holding period the trust transfers to 
the participant all the shares of stock to which he is 
entitled. Fractional shares of stock are held until the 
participant is entitled to a full share as the result of 
accumulation in subsequent years, or the employee 
may elect to take in cash the fractional interest in 
shares. If a participant dies before the end of the five- 
year period his beneficiary receives all the amounts 
to his credit, including the common stock. 

An employee may withdraw his savings bonds dur- 
ing the five-year period, but the minimum withdrawal 
permitted is all the bonds purchased in any one year. 
In the event of withdrawal, the employee forfeits his 
stock bonus on the bonds withdrawn. He may, how- 
ever, continue participation and receives a bonus on 
the amounts contributed. 


WESTINGHOUSE PLAN 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, in August, 
1948, offered 900,000 shares of common stock to its 
employees. All who were employed in the period 
May 10, 1948, to September 24, 1948, are eligible to 
purchase stock at $3 below the average market price 
for the calendar month in which payment is com- 
pleted. In no event will the price be more than $31 
or less than $25 a share. 

An employee may purchase one share of stock for 
each $200 of annual salary, subject to a maximum 
limitation of 125 shares, but the minimum number 
than an employee may purchase is four shares. The 
shares are purchased through payroll deductions at 
the rate of $2 a month a share. 

If an employee should wish to cancel his subscrip- 
tion, he has the option of: (1) receiving the entire 
amount in his account in cash, without interest; or 
(2) receiving as many shares of stock as the money 
in his account will buy, with any balance left given 
to him in cash. The employee is also given the option 
of reducing the number of shares for which he has 
subscribed but not below the minimum of four shares. 
If employment is terminated for any reason before 
the participant completes payment, his subscription 
is automatically terminated, and the entire amount 
in his account is paid to him without interest. 


F. Beatrice BROWER 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Are They Really Sales Engineers? 


ALESMEN engaged in the distribution of me~ 
chanical or technical products are sometimes 
given the title of sales engineer. More often they lack 
the title but are informally classified as sales engineers 
in their respective companies. A recent Conference 
Board survey! shows that in more than 400 manu- 
facturing companies, one out of five employs a group 
of salesmen who perform a type of selling which the 
companies describe as sales engineering. While some 
of these salesmen have college degrees in engineering, 
it is unusual to find one who is licensed to practice 
professional engineering. A large number of them are 
without any formal education in engineering subjects. 
A few of the engineering societies are vehemently 
opposed to the practice of certain engineering activi- 
ties and to the use of job titles which contain the 
word engineer unless the job holder is a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer. Their opposition is not aimed 
specifically at salesmen but also covers heating en- 
gineers, sanitary engineers, consulting engineers and 
especially beauty parlor operators who call them- 
selves beauty engineers. These engineering societies 
take the stand that the right to use the title engineer 
is earned only through attainment of an engineering 
degree and state license. (Exception is made, al- 
though reluctantly, in the case of locomotive engin- 
eers, and operators of stationary engines.) Exclusive 
use of the title engineer is warranted, it is said, on 
the same grounds that the medical and dental pro- 
fessions oppose indiscriminate use of the title doctor. 


AN ENGINEER STATES HIS CASE 


“There can be little question,” says a representa- 
tive of one of the societies,” “but that a person in- 
tends to convey the impression that he is engaged in 
professional practice if he designates himself as a 
civil engineer. The same is true in perhaps lesser de- 
gree of one who terms himself a mechanical engineer, 
chemical engineer, electrical engineer, etc. Such titles 
as beauty engineer, corset engineer, moving engineer, 
etc., are so ridiculous that there seems little chance 
for public misconception and so they remain, for the 
most part, mere sources of irritation to the engineer 
who has secured his title by virtue of highly special- 
ized education and experience. 

“Titles, such as heating engineer, electronics en- 
gineer, radio engineer, sales engineer, etc., are more on 
the borderline of possible misinterpretation. Many 


1Salesmen’s Compensation Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 81, 1947, Table 5A. 


*In correspondence with the author. 


fully qualified professional engineers specialize in 
heating problems and a person or concern which has 
need for true professional services may be misled by 
the advertising or statements of persons or concerns 
not so qualified. (A recent instance of misidentifica- 
tion involved a $750,000 project.) At the present 
time, many technicians who have some knowledge of 
the application of electronic principles or devices are 
terming themselves electronic engineers, while many 
radio repair men are advertising themselves as radio 
engineers, although they have no qualifications to 
perform services for which the professional engineer 
who specializes in radio work is required. 


TERM IS MISLEADING 


“Sales engineer is a title increasingly applied or 
usurped by persons who are concerned only with the 
development of sales campaigns. The term frequently 
is misleading because many licensed professional en- 
gineers adapt their engineering education and train- 
ing to the solution of sales problems. A great num- 
ber of the nation’s leading business and industrial 
concerns frequently employ professional engineers 
specializing in such work to analyze their products, 
manufacturing and sales organizations, plant equip- 
ment, locations and transportation equipment and all 
other factors which may affect their competitive situ- 
ation with regard to the products of other concerns. 
It should be borne in mind that the state examina- 
tions for professional license include sections on 
economics, with questions on economic comparison, 
fixed and operating costs, accounting and cost anal- 
ysis, valuation, contracts, specifications, etc. 

“Of more direct and less controversial import is the 
fact that business analyses usually result in recom- 
mendations for product, equipment or plant changes 
and, in such event, the services of a qualified profes- 
sional engineer are then definitely required. Because 
the professional engineer can quickly and accurately 
appraise the engineering possibilities or limitations of 
a given situation, so-called sales engineers are fre- 
quently called into consultation with that thought in 
mind. If, because of use of an engineering title, the 
employer of such services later finds that the engin- 
eer whom he has employed is limited in education and 
experience to accounting, advertising or other spheres 
of business activity, he is justified in claiming that 
the person employed had used the title engineer in 
such a manner ‘as to tend to convey the impression 


that such person is practicing professional engineer- 
ing. 
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“This quotation is taken directly from the (New 
York State) Education Law which states that such 
usage of the title engineer is a misdemeanor. It will 
illustrate the point of danger of legal entanglement 
for the person who may use the term engineer with- 
out qualification of license, for, while the law itself 
may be interpreted as only protecting the title of 
professional engineer, and definitely prohibits any- 
one from terming himself a professional engineer un- 
less qualified by state license, it goes farther to pro- 
vide that the use of the word engineer, by itself, is 
similarly prohibited if a wrong impression might be 
gained by anyone from such usage. In this respect, 
it is not a question of the practice of professional 
engineering but merely the fact that someone might 
interpret the word to indicate that the user was offer- 
ing to practice professional engineering. Conceivably, 
a concern having a problem of sales, in regard to 
which it might desire a comprehensive engineering 
analysis, might call in an individual who had termed 
himself a sales engineer.! In the event the selected 
sales engineer should then inform the prospective em- 
ployer that his services were confined to administra- 
tive or sales-promotional activities, there would be 
prima-facie evidence that the impression had been 
conveyed that the sales engineer was entitled to 
practice professional engineernig. 

“To the general public the word engineering has 
a very indefinite meaning when familiar types of 
engine operation are excluded from consideration. 
This situation definitely prejudices the economic and 
social position of the professional engineer who must 
be qualified by formal schooling, a long period of 
interneship and, subsequently, by state examination. 
On the other hand, and before an informed court of 
law, it might very well react to his advantage in 
cases where persons of obviously inferior qualifica- 
tions would be involved. It would at once be evident 
that the title engineer has been assumed to convey 
a false impression of status and of dignity not com- 
mensurate with actual performance or abilities.” 


SALES EXECUTIVES’ SLANT 


Sales managers indicate that the title of sales en- 
gineer in their companies is usually an informal one. 
In the relatively few interviews with sales executives, 
no case was found where a salesman’s business card 
bore the title sales engineer. However, several sales 
managers stated that their representatives were some- 
times referred to as sales engineers in correspondence 
with customers and prospective purchasers. One sales 
manager expressed the opinion that the use of the 
title sales engineer had, by common usage, become 
a generic term like that of locomotive engineer. His 
opinion was shared by about half of those inter- 


1Professional engineering can only be practiced by an individual. 
A company or corporation, as such, cannot practice professional 
engineering. 
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viewed. The others said that they would expect a 
salesman calling himself a sales engineer to have 
attained the full status of a professional engineer. 

Regardless of the manner in which they use the 
title, sales executives would be well advised to exam- 
ine their respective state laws which define engineers’ 
duties. According to the spokesman for one of the 
engineering societies: “All of the states of the union 
now have engineer registration and licensing laws. 
These have been provided in order to protect the 
public against the services of quacks claiming to be 
engineers. These state laws are not all alike; in fact, 
some of them provide very little protection, even 
though they do require registration of engineers. Some 
twenty-two states have registration laws which con- 
form in a general way to the so-called Model Law, 
the original draft of which was written by the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers in 1911. Many subse- 
quent drafts have been developed. It can be seen 
from this act that it would be illegal, at least in some 
states, for a person designating himself as a sales 
engineer to make sales or attempt to make sales to 
the public unless he was a registered professional 
engineer.” 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY 


Commenting on the lack of uniformity in the li- 
censing requirements of the forty-eight states, a 
spokesman for another society says: “That is to be 
expected when we take into account that Wyoming’s 
law is forty-one years old while Montana’s is only one 
year of age. Naturally, the standards of education 
and experience vary, with such states as Florida, 
Connecticut, Michigan and New York among the 
most exacting.” 

This writer goes on to say that “perhaps the most 
reliable source of information is a heavily tabulated 
booklet issued by the National Council of State 
Boards of Engineering Examiners. It is their ‘Digest 
of State Laws Governing the Practice of Engineering 
and Land Surveying and of State Board Procedures.’ 
This can be obtained by writing to Mr. T. Keith 
Legare, Executive Secretary, P. O. Drawer 1404, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. The price is $2.” 

Specifically, the New York state law defines pro- 
fessional engineering as follows: “A person practices 
professional engineering, within the meaning and 
intent of this article, who holds himself out as able 
to perform, or who does perform any professional 
service, such as consultation, investigation, evalua- 
tion, planning, design or responsible supervision of 


construction or operation in connection with any 


public or private utilities, structures, buildings, ma- 
chines, equipment, processes, works or projects where- 
in safeguarding of life, health or property 1s con- 


Reculahons of the Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, approved by the Board of Regents, September 18, 1942, 
Article 55, Section 1449, Paragraph 6. 
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cerned or involved, when such professional service 
requires the application of engineering principles and 
data.” Many sales managers are likely to find that 
the definition describes at least one of the activities 
regularly carried out by their nonengineer salesmen. 
In that case, these sales executives may take excep- 
tion to the definition on the ground that it prohibits a 
large number of salesmen from performing certain 
duties which they have successfully carried out for 
many years. 

Whether the law attempts to exclude salesmen with 
the following exemption is not clear: 


“This article shall not be construed to affect or pre- 
vent the following, provided that no title, sign, card or 
device shall be used in such manner as to tend to convey 
the impression that the person rendering such service is 
a professional engineer duly licensed in this 
state: 

“Engaging in professional engineering work as an em- 
ployee or pupil of or under the direction of a licensed 
professional engineer . . . provided that said work may 
not include responsible change of design or supervision 
as principal.” 

In taking exception to the paragraph defining the 
work of a professional engineer, most of the sales 
executives pointed out that they do not mean to 
encroach on the activities of the professional engineer, 
and that they desire to aid him in his work to the 
fullest extent. In addition, they side with the en- 
gineering societies in their attempts to eliminate 
quacks and charlatans. 

Several sales executives pointed out that their sales- 
men were occasionally consulted by professional en- 
gineers who were looking for technical data on a spe- 
cific product. While these salesmen were rarely grad- 
uate engineers, it was felt that they performed a 
valuable service to graduate and professional engin- 
eers who could not be expected to be familiar with 
the technical product information possessed by a 
dozen or more salesmen. 


DO ENGINEERS MAKE GOOD SALESMEN? 


Sales executives seem generally sympathetic to the 
engineering societies’ objections to alleged misuse of 
the engineering title. But several of them made the 
observation, which many sales executives will un- 
doubtedly share, that professional engineers do not 
make good salesmen. Consequently, it was said, if 
they were to comply with the full extent of the law, 
by employing professional engineers as salesmen, 
there would be a decided deterioration in the produc- 
tion of the sales department. 

One case was reported in which graduate engineers 
were trained for selling positions. But their approach 
to a sales situation was usually so retarded by concen- 
tration on technical details that the real objective— 
the sale—was often irretrievably lost. In order to 

Ibid, Section 1457, Paragraph 4. 
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correct a serious slump in sales, the men were trans- 
ferred to the production department and replaced by 
men with sales interest and experience. The erstwhile 
sales engineers were much more contented after the 
transfer, it was added, and sales volume returned to a 
desirable level. 

The sections of the New York State education law 
which pertain to the practice of professional engineer- 
ing are replete with phrases, clauses or words which 
may be variously interpreted and in regard to which 
there has been no court action. This is because viola- 
tions have been, until recently, classified as misde- 
meanors subject to criminal court disposition. 

As pointed out on a number of occasions by repre- 
sentatives of the attorney-general’s department of 
the state of New York, it would be practically impos- 
sible to have a jury of laymen declare a person a 
“criminal” because he had termed himself an engin- 
eer when he had no claim to the title under provi- 
sions of the law. An assistant attorney-general pre-~ 
sented the example of a plumber who might term 
himself in advertisements, or otherwise, a sanitary 
engineer. While the practice of sanitary engineering 
clearly has an effect upon the safeguarding of “life, 
health and property”’—the premise upon which the 
regulatory law is based—the assistant attorney-gen- 
eral has maintained that no jury would be disposed 
to brand a tradesman of good reputation as a crim- 
inal when, to them, the limitations of his work would 
be apparent. It was further considered that to fail in 
action of this kind would be to encourage uncounted 
others to assume that and similar titles without fear 
of legal penalty. 


INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST OFFENDERS 


To properly implement the New York State law 
without subjecting the complainant to unjustified 
financial and other risks, it has been maintained by 
the attorney-general’s department that an amend- 
ment to the education law was needed to provide for 
injunctive procedure in the civil courts without the 
necessity of proving that actual harm had been 
caused by the actions or practices of the alleged 
offender. During the session of the 1948 legislature 
an amendment was passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor to become “section 7212a of Chapter 197 of 
the Laws of 1948.” This amendment is reproduced as 
follows: 


“Chapter 197, Laws of 1948 


“Sec. 1. The education law is hereby amended by 
adding a new section to be section 7212a to read as 
follows: 


“7212a. Injunctive relief. The Attorney-General may 
apply to the Supreme Court within the judicial district 
in which a violation of this article is alleged to have 
occurred, for an order enjoining or restraining commission 
or continuance of the acts complained of. Thereupon the 
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court will have jurisdiction of the proceedings and shall 
have power to grant such temporary relief or restraining 
order as it deems just and proper. In such proceedings, 
it shall be unnecessary to allege or prove that an adequate 
remedy of law does not exist, or that irreparable damage 
would result if such order were not granted. The remedy 
provided by this section shall be in addition to any other 
remedy provided by law. 


“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately.” 


The Ohio State Society of Professional Engineers 
has recently taken action under: the general laws of 
that state to secure injunctions against persons using 
the title of engineer when not authorized by state 
license. These actions have been successful in that 
state and cease and desist orders, together with other 
penalties, have been issued against the alleged of- 
fenders. 

Eimer W. Eart, Jr. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Definition of a Capitalist 


The Studebaker Corporation devotes a page in its 
monthly employee magazine Spotlight to an em- 
ployee information program. The monthly article ties 
in with an instructive poster program, which illus- 
trates the theme of each month’s subject. Represen- 
tative topics have been: teamwork pays off in busi- 
ness as well as in football; the value of a dollar; serv- 
ice, quality and full value are seeds for job security. 


HOW CAN YOU TELL? 


One such topic was illustrated by two identical- 
looking men. Alongside their faces was the question: 
“Which of these men is a working man and which is a 
capitalist?” 

The question was answered as follows: 


“Here in America it’s next to impossible to tell a work- 
ing man from a capitalist. Most of us spend part of our 
lives being both, so there isn’t actually any difference. 

“We can’t tell a producer from a consumer either. We 
build automobiles here at Studebaker. We also buy them. 
If you buy things, you’re a customer. If you make things, 
you're part of labor. If you own things, even a home 
or a car or life insurance, you're a capitalist. And if you 
vote, you are part of government. 

“These are the highlights of this month’s poster in- 
formation program for Studebaker employees. . . . With 
them comes this message: 

“Once someone asked Andrew Carnegie, ‘Which is 
the most important—capital, labor or management?’ 
‘Which,’ he asked, ‘is the most important leg of a three- 
legged stool?’ 

“There has been a habit, in recent years, of trying to 
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divide America into groups. We speak of ‘government’ 
as if it were something apart from ourselves and not our 
Own representatives. 

“We speak of workers as a group which is entirely 
devoted to producing products which the public buys— 
as if the workers were not also members of the public who 
buy the things the others produce. 

“We speak of management as if they were just mana- 
gers, and not customers and public like everyone else. 

“We speak of capitalists (people who won property) 
as if many of them were not also workers and public and 
customers. 

“There are no sharp distinctions or classes in the 
American way of life. They overlap . . . their interests 
are not separate or different or opposing. 

“When we have good times—we all have more of every- 
thing. When we have bad times we all have less of 
everything. When customers don’t buy, workers don’t 
work, stockholders get no dividends, and the government 
receives less taxes. 

“We all prosper or suffer together as producers, as 
buyers, as investors, as a community. 

“America’s wealth lies in its production. America’s 
wealth lies in producing a big dollar’s worth of goods for 
a dollar’s worth of wages. America’s prosperity lies in 
big production and steady buying.” 


The posters and text which tied in with this and 
the other topics are a copyrighted service of the Shel- 
don-Claire Company, Chicago, Illinois. They are re- 
printed here with their permission —E. W. E. 


Draftee Benefit Plans of Companies 


Special benefits for employees who enlist or are 
drafted under the 1948 Selective Service Act were 
recently announced by three companies. 

The Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation an- 
nounces that employees with six months of service 
prior to induction will be entitled to earned vacation 
benefits, one week’s pay, and group insurance for 
dependents. If the employee has been carrying de- 
pendents’ hospitalization for his family, the company 
will continue to carry, at its own expense, the same 
dependents’ coverage carried by the employee at the 
time of his departure. 

Sharpe and Dohme, Inc., will pay a bonus of two 
weeks’ pay to inducted employees with more than 
thirteen weeks but less than one year’s service with 
the company. Any employee inducted into the armed 
forces with more than a year’s continuous service will 
receive a bonus equal to four weeks’ pay. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Company plans to keep 
in close touch with drafted employees by means of 
letters, plant or office publications, birthday cards, 
and a gift at Christmas—J. J. S. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


National vs. Local Indexes 


“Shall I use the national or the local cost of living 
index (consumers’ price index) figures in automati- 
cally adjusting wage rates?” is a question facing many 
management and union leaders. 

Labor relations executives and union leaders who 
prefer the national index for escalator clauses do so 
because: 


1. It reduces the possible effect of errors in gath- 
ering price data or in computing the index. For 
example: If wages are based on a local index, an 
error of a one-point increase in the local index 
might mean an outlay of anywhere from several 
thousand dollars to several million dollars. But if a 
national index figure were used, the effect of this 
one-point error would be reduced or offset because 
the index for this city would be averaged with the 
indexes of the other cities included in the national 
index. 

Another way in which the effect of errors is 
reduced is that if more than one error was made 
in constructing a national index, the law of chance 
would have the errors cancel each other out as 
some errors would be on the side of being too high 
and others too low. 


2. It reduces possibility of rapid and wide fluctua- 
tions in index figures used for setting wage rates. 
For example: If a local index was used to set wage 
rates, some peculiar temporary local condition 
might shoot the index figure up several points for 
one month. This would result in wage rates being 
upped. The next month, however, the temporary 
condition might end and the city index would fall. 
Under an escalator clause this would mean a de- 
crease in wages would take effect. The rapid fluc- 
tuations in wage rates that might result from the 
use of a local index figure is disconcerting to the 
worker, difficult for the union leader to explain, 
and expensive for the employer. 

3. It prevents varying wage rates for different lo- 
calities for multiplant firms. For example: If a 
multiplant company with a national wage scale 
uses local index figures for automatically adjusting 
wage rates, the end result might well be a different 
set of wage rates for each plant. At each adjust- 
ment period some rates might go up, others remain 
stationary, and still others go down. 

The case for using the local city consumers’ price 
index figure for the automatic adjustment of wage 
rates is based on the premise that workers are pri- 


marily interested in what directly affects them. If 
prices in their city are going up while those for the 
rest of the country are dropping, they want to make 
certain that they will be able to meet the local price 
situation. 


Religious Scruples and Unions 


An agreement between a midwestern manufacturer 
and the United Automobile Workers, CIO, contains 
an interesting clause that permits those workers who 
because of religious scruples cannot join the union 
to remain outside the union. The contract calls for 
a standard union-shop clause as permitted under the 
Labor Management Relations Act, if and when such 
contract is approved by a majority vote in an NLRB- 
conducted union shop authorization election. The 
section reads as follows: 


“Any employees holding seniority rights or who are 
now or hereafter on the payroll, and who are not mem- 
bers of the union and who, because of religious scruples, 
prefer not to join the union shall not be required to be- 
come members of the union if they appear before the 
plant committee and representatives of the company at 
one of the grievance meetings provided for under para- 
graph 9 (c) of this contract and declare their reason or 
reasons for not becoming members of the union. The 
plant committee and the company representatives will 
excuse such employees from union membership if the 
statements which they make are found to be based on 
fact.” 


The contract also contains another interesting pro- 
vision. It evidently requires that people belonging 
to other CIO unions, who enter the plant, shall have 
their dues checked off automatically at the first pay 
period. 


“Members of the CIO shall be required to pay dues 
the first checkoff period after they enter the plant if at 
that time they have worked forty hours in the plant.” 


Training Union Negotiators 


A number of unions have set up courses, or have 
made arrangements for university extension work, for 
their union officers and shop stewards. One of the 
main reasons for such courses is to train them for the 
most effective presentation of their union’s case in 
negotiations and arbitration. Among such unions is 
Philip Murray’s United Steelworkers of America and 
Walter Reuther’s United Automobile Workers. 

An example of some of the material covered in 
these courses is given by the CIO’s United Automo- 


bile Workers. It asks its shop stewards and officials 
if they can answer certain questions. If they are not 
able to answer, they are requested to attend the 
union’s school so that they can become more effective 
negotiators. Among the questions are the following: 


Can you write up a grievance so that it will absolutely 
stand up and secure the adjustment that is asked for? 

Do you know how to write a brief in an umpire or 
arbitration case? 

When your company publishes a profit statement, can 
you see all the places it is hiding profits? 

Can you find the holes in a company time study? 

If necessary, can you run off a time study to make 
your argument against speedup? 


Can you bargain intelligently for social security insur- 
ance and pensions? 
Do you know the insurance principles and tax laws 


you should know to bargain effectively on pensions and 
social security insurance? 


Formulas in Nonunion Firms 


Considerable material has been written lately on 
automatic formulas for adjusting wages based on 
cost of living. This is largely because of the renewed 
interest in the subject caused by General Motors’ 
adoption of a cost of living formula. Mostly, this 
written material deals with formulas resulting from 
collective bargaining between employer and union 
leaders. Relatively little, however, has been written 
on what has been done in this field by nonunionized 
employers who are desirous of maintaining the stand- 
ard of living of their workers. 

THe CONFERENCE Boarp has secured from two non- 
unionized employers in the Midwest the details of 
their cost of living formulas for the automatic ad- 
justing of wages. One of these employers describes 
his present plan as follows: 


“Eligibility: All employees whose total annual earn- 
ings are less than $7,200 per year are eligible to receive 
high cost of living payments. 

“Amount of bonus: The amount of the HCL bonus is 
currently 8.4¢ per hour or $14.40 per month. This amount 
will be increased or decreased at the rate of 2.1¢ per hour 
or $3.60 per month for each rise or fall of three full points 
in the cost of living index, as indicated below: 

National Industrial Conference 


Board’s Cost of Living Index for Rate of Payment 
(name of city) (Jan. 1939=100) Hourly Payroll Salaried Payroll 


166 through 168.9............- 8.4¢ per hour $14.40 per month 
169 through 171.9............. 10.5¢ per hour 18.00 per month 
172 (top limit of plan)......... 12.6¢ per hour 21.60 per month 


Declines in living costs will cause reductions in the amount of 
the bonus according to the reverse of the above scale with bonus 
ayments being eliminated entirely at such time as the cost of 
iving index declines to the level of 156.9, as indicated below: 


165.9 through 163............. 6.3¢ per hour $10.80 per month 
162.9 through 160............. 4.2¢per hour 7.20 per month 
159.9 through 157............. 21¢perhour 3.60 per month 
156.9 and below.............-- 0 0 
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A personnel executive of the above company ex- 
plains that the high cost of living bonus “was first 
paid in November, 1941, and was continued until 
July, 1947. At that time, 38 cents per hour, which was 
slightly more than the equivalent of the full HCL 
bonus then being paid, was added to the hourly earn- 
ings of employees and the bonus plan was discon- 
tinued. When it was found that living costs were 
continuing to rise, the HCL bonus plan was rein- 
stated and the amount of the bonus was calculated 
to compensate for the rise in living costs from the 
point at which the first bonus plan was discontinued.” 

In commenting on his company’s plan, this execu- 
tive states: 


“We have found that this type of wage payment works 
very well in our individual situation and that it is desir- 
able both from the standpoint of the company and the 
employees to have a flexible means for adjusting wages 
in accordance with rises and declines in the cost of living.” 


White Collar Plan 


The other firm in the Midwest employs several 
thousand white collar workers. Company officials in- 
stituted the cost of living bonus in October, 1941, and 
have been operating under it ever since. A company 
official describes the operation of the plan for the 
past seven years: 


“On October 1, 1941, we adopted a cost of living bonus 
applicable to all employees earning less than $2,000 an- 
nually. At the time of the installation of this plan, we 
took the National Industrial Conference Board index for 
the month of August, 1940, as our base period and agreed 
to adjust the bonus quarterly in accordance with the 
changes in the cost of living index. 

“On January 1, 1942, we increased the bonus from 
5% to 9% and extended it to all employees earning less 
than $5,000 annually, but paid the bonus only on the 
first $2,000 of yearly salary. On April 1, 1942, we adjusted 
the bonus from 9% to 10%, in accordance with the fig- 
ures received from the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


“On October 1, 1942, we increased the cost of living 
bonus from 10% to 20% in accordance with the announce- 
ment we made to employees prior to the wage freeze. At 
the time of this new adjustment in the cost of living 
bonus, we extended the bonus to all employees on the 
first $3,000 of yearly income, and paid one half the bonus 
in the form of war bonds. 


“After the termination of the wage freeze on Septem- 
ber 3, 1945, we adjusted the cost of living bonus from 
20% to 25%, continuing on the same basis as previously 
outlined, until December 31, 1945, at which time the 
partial payment of bonus in war bonds was eliminated. 

“On August 5, 1947, a further adjustment was made 
in the cost of living bonus from 25% to 27%. On October 
14, 1946, the cost of living bonus was adjusted to 34% 
and on February 17, 1947, to 44%, and on May 12, 1947, 
to 46%. On September 1, 1947, the bonus was adjusted 
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to 47% and on November 10, 1947, to 52% and on 
March 1, 1948, to 55% and on May 25, 1948, to 56%. 
In accordance with the figures just received from THE 
ConFeRENCE Boarp, we plan to adjust the cost of living 
bonus from 56% to 61% with the beginning of next pay 
period. 

“The cost of living bonus percentages are applied to 
the base pay of each individual and indicated separately 
on their biweekly pay check. Since the adoption of the 
cost of living plan in 1941, we have stressed to our em- 
ployees that at all times the purpose of this bonus is to 
enable them to maintain the same real wage and that at 
such time as there is a reduction in the consumers’ price 
index, we will decrease the bonus on the same basis as 
that in which we have increased it since its inception.” 


In commenting on the results of the cost of living 
bonus plan, the company executive states that: 


“While our employees are not unionized, we firmly 


believe that a program such as we have followed here 
on a voluntary basis without any pressure from our em- 
ployees has been well worth while from. the standpoint 
of employee morale and efficiency. Likewise, we feel that 
the guarantee of a constant real wage is of vital impor- 
tance to the employee and that this can best be accom- 
plished by following the consumers’ price index up and 
down according to economic fluctuations. 


“The payment of this cost of living bonus in no 
way changed our program of promotions, merit in- 
creases, service increases, or salary ranges under our 
job classification program,” writes the company ex- 
ecutive. “ Consequently, the employee has the oppor- 
tunity to increase his standard of living by obtaining 
increases in his base pay as a result of promotion, 
merit, or service.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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By C. Wright Mills, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948, 
323 pp. 


Causes of Industrial Peace—An inquiry into the basic 


reasons why certain companies and unions have enjoyed . 


peaceful labor relations over a long period of time. Case 
study No. 1 covers collective bargaining between Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation and the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL, and the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, AFL. By 
Clark Kerr and Roger Randall, National Planning Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1948. 78 pp. 


Psychological Services for an Industrial Community— 
Description of a plan for providing a testing service to a 
number of small firms in a given area, none of which re- 
quires a full-time staff psychologist. By Leo F. Smith and 
Laurence Lipsett in Personnel Journal, September, 1948. 


The Management Shortage—Reasons are given to account. 


for an alleged shortage of management personnel in busi- 
ness today. A suggested solution, involving an executive 
inventory and a training program for junior management 
people, is offered. By an anonymous author in Business 
Week, October 16, 1948. 


Unions, Management, and the Public—A comprehensive 
series of short essays that start with the historical develop- 
ment of trade unions and end with a discussion of the 
economic and social interest of the community. Topics 
and authors range from “A Sociopsychological Interpreta- 
tion’’ of the sources of the union movement by Robert F. 
Hoxie to an essay, “Labor’s House of Glass,’ by Charles 
Luckman, on the union’s responsibility to its members. 


The section developing management’s response to trade 
unionism includes some writings of Leo Wolman, T, M. 
Girdler, and Cyrus Eaton. Various aspects of negotiations 
are discussed, among others, by Solomon Barkin, Sumner 
H. Slichter, A. G. Taylor, and Wayne Morse. Edited by 
E. Wight Bakke and Charles Kerr, Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, New York, 1948, 968 pp. 


Joint Safety Program of Forstmann Woolen Company 
and Local 656, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO—A case study of the program and procedures worked 
out by the local union and the management of the Forst- 
mann Woolen Company to implement their joint 
resolution that “safety is a noncontroversial matter. . . 
accident prevention can best be accomplished by coop- 
eration.” Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1948, 48 pp. 


Survey of Personnel Department Costs—Results of a 
survey of the costs of personnel administration in thirty 
companies in the Indianapolis area. The costs are shown by 
individual function performed by personnel departments, 
per employee per year. The author concludes that “the 
average expense for conducting personnel activities seems 
to be $45 to $50 per employee per year” and “it would 
seem to be a good rule to have the size of the personnel 
staff equivalent to one to one hundred employees.” By 
W. C. Jackson in Personnel Journal, January, 1948. 


A Recreational Program for Women—A detailed de- 
scription of the activities of the Girls’ Club of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. Contains excel- 
lent suggestions that could be used by other clubs for plan- 
ning talks that will prove popular with club members and 
also meetings with group participation. By Mary A. 
Ralston in The Burroughs Clearing House, January, 1948. 
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Put the Reason with the Rule 


CCASIONALLY an employee is inclined to be- 

lieve that his boss lies awake nights, thinking 
up prohibitions that can be imposed upon his (the 
employee’s) freedom of action. Don’t run, don’t talk, 
don’t read, and don’t float about the factory. Don’t 
loiter, don’t hum, don’t chew gum, don’t lend money 
to your supervisor. 

But even for regulations on such seemingly trivial 
subjects, there are good reasons, which the employee 
can readily grasp, once they are pointed out to him. 
While running, he may slip and crack his fibula or 
knock someone else into a vat. If he operates a ma- 
chine that requires constant attention, reading on the 
job is hazardous. Quality of the product or quantity 
of production may suffer also and this eventually will 
affect his own pay envelope. 

Talking at a crucial moment to a fellow worker 
may result in the making of excessive scrap or, again, 
may startle his neighbor and be actually dangerous. 
The baker’s chewing gum may become an unwel- 
comed ingredient of the finished cake. Humming may 
get on the nerves of the girl at the next desk and 
cause her to make a bad error in her addition. And 
who would not welcome a positive rule against lend- 
ing money to supervisors, to be saved the embarrass- 
ment of saying no, should one not have the cash to 
spare or fear that the loan would never be repaid? 

Rules are merely aids to teamwork—guides for per- 
sonal conduct or action that make for smooth opera- 
tion of the business. Through years of experience, 
companies have found that if employees conduct 
themselves in certain ways, they can work more 
safely, in more agreeable surroundings and with 
greater efficiency. Rules let the employee know what 
these established ways are, and discipline corrects 
those who make mistakes. 


DISCIPLINE AS PART OF TRAINING 


It was once common to interpret discipline as pun- 
ishment. If the governed disobeyed a rule, something 
disagreeable would happen to him. Accordingly, he 
followed the order laid down. In recent years this 
concept has been changing to an understanding of 
discipline as a part of training. Rules are set forth 
as methods of procedure, telling the employee what 
is expected of him. If he then fails to act as expected, 
rather than assuming that the failure is due to a re- 
calcitrant nature, management considers the possi- 
bility that the employee has not fully understood the 
procedure or the importance of following it. Disci- 
plinary measures—the warning, the suspension, with 


discharge as a final step—are designed to bring about 
a fuller comprehension and inspire an attitude of 
greater cooperation. 

One of the most effective techniques for gaining 
this desired cooperation is to state, along with the 
rule, the reason for its existence. Individuals, it has 
been found, are more inclined to comply with sug- 
gestions or orders if convinced of their reasonable- 
ness. On the other hand, they will resent and actively 
show their opposition to regulations which they attri- 
bute only to the whims of management. 


A RULE THAT BACKFIRED 


A manufacturing company in New England had 
an experience during the war period illustrative of 
this. The company normally employs hundreds of 
women workers on repetitive nonhazardous occupa- 
tions—on what the company terms women’s jobs. 
When manpower became scarce, the company for the 
first time began to hire women for work formerly 
reserved exclusively for men. Some of the asignments 
involved working with heavy machinery, and some 
entailed climbing. 

As a safety measure, management formulated a rule 
requiring women on such jobs to wear uniforms— 
slacks, shirts, flat-heeled shoes and caps to protect 
their hair. An attractive costume was designed, and 
management was much pleased with the result. The 
women, to whom the safety aspects were explained, 
wore the uniforms without protest. 

No dress regulations had ever been in effect, so far 
as the women on women’s jobs were concerned, and 
many of the employees were accustomed to wearing 
clothing which, in management’s opinion, was highly 
unsuitable. Frequently, for instance, they wore out 
their party dresses in the factory and bedecked them- 
selves with quantities of costume jewelry. 

Impressed by the trim appearance of the women in 
uniform, management decided to extend the dress 
regulations to all women employed in the plant. There 
was immediate and articulate resentment. The rule 
could not be advanced as a safety measure, and the 
fact that in management’s eyes the prescribed cloth- 
ing looked better was not a telling argument to those 
who enjoyed, according to their own lights, being 
dressed up. So much ill feeling was engendered that 
the rule had to be rescinded except in the case of the 
small group on men’s jobs. . 

In a recent survey of the manner in which com- 
pany rules are being presented to employees today, 
Tue CONFERENCE BoarD examined a sample of three 
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hundred employee handbooks issued since the close of 
the war.! Eighteen contain no rules at all and many 
others devote very little space to guides for employ- 
ees’ personal conduct. Some of the companies dispose 
of the matter with a brief statement to the effect that 
employees in their working relationships are expected 
to live up to the ordinary standards of good citizens, 
respected by their associates and neighbors. 

While regulations on more than ninety separate 
subjects were found in the handbooks examined, only 
nine of the topics are referred to in a majority of the 
booklets. These are as follows: 


Regular attendance required.............5 64.6% 
Smoking wraps seks rete eh Se ce ticdeter si 63.6 
Registration required «.av/ so isms eesti ove 61.6 
IPUnctiralityserecccpactrecyicisnedt sash yeetous arenes « 60.6 
Necessity to report injuries at once........ 60.0 
Telephone calls, outgoing..............-. 57.6 
Telephone calls, incoming................ 56.6 
Soca On Ob MONEY anrusece ds ee eeiae 54.6 
Good#housekeeping ye. occas oc sce 53.3 


Practically all of the rules relating to employees, as 
published in the handbooks, fall into one or more of 
the following categories: 


1. Rules designed to promote health and safety of the 
employee 

2. Rules protecting employee from annoyance 

8. Rules insuring a working force of good character 
(desirable associates for the employee as well as a group 
that reflects credit upon the company) 

4. Rules protecting company property 

5. Rules maintaining production—quantity and qual- 
ity 

6. Rules insuring conformance with legal requirements 

7. Rules furthering good public relations 


The natural classifications into which the regula- 
tions fall are based on the ends which the rules are 
designed to accomplish. In some instances a regula- 
tion might fall with justification into several categor- 
ies. Thus, while it is important to insist that em- 
ployees report injuries immediately so they may be 
treated at once and try to avoid the possibility of 
infection, the reporting is also necessary in order to 
establish full claims to benefits under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


MORE THAN SINGLE SOURCE 


A rule against smoking may stem from concern for 
the safety of employees, or be formulated as a meas- 
ure for protecting company property from fire or 
explosion. Or, if the employee has a job that takes 
him into frequent and direct contact with the public, 
for instance serving food, the customer might con- 
sider an employee’s smoking unclean or unbusiness- 


Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 95, “Company Rules—Aids to 
Teamwork.” 
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like. In certain communities, customers might react 
unfavorably if they observed women employees smok- 
ing in an office, while they would have no such reac- 
tion to male smokers. The rule passed for public 
relations purposes might take this into account. 

The employee who becomes intoxicated at work 
may endanger his own safety and that of his fellow 
workers, which may be the explanation for the regula- 
tion. Another valid reason for prohibiting drinking 
on the job, however, would be that fellow employees 
find it more agreeable to associate with individuals 
of sobriety. Again, the intoxicated employee quite 
likely is unable to do as much or as good work as 
usual, and his poor performance may affect the out- 
put of others. The rule, therefore, might be set forth 
from the angle of necessity for maintaining company 
production. 


EXAMPLES OF TYPES OF REGULATIONS 


Among rules designed to promote health and safety 
of the employee are those on smoking, reporting in- 
juries, good housekeeping, wearing apparel, and care- 
lessness endangering safety. Examples of rules for- 
mulated to protect employees from annoyance are 
solicitation of money and memberships, selling goods 
in the plant, lending money, making gifts to super- 
visors and signing personal notes. Regulations insur- 
ing a working force of good character include, among 
others, rules on intoxication, fighting, gambling, gar- 
nishments and falsifying records. Illustrative of rules 
protecting company property are those concerning 
incoming and outgoing packages, wearing of badges, 
disclosing confidential information, and malicious 
damage. 

Falling within the category of rules maintaining 
production are those relating to regular attendance, 
punctuality, personal telephone calls, personal mail, 
remaining at the work place, quitting early, doing 
personal work on company time and insubordination. 
Conformance with legal requirements is responsible 
for rules regarding registration of time and giving in- 
formation in accident cases. Specifically purposed to 
further good public relations are regulations on ac- 
cepting gratuities, submitting written articles and 
speeches for approval and wearing political buttons 
at work. 


REASON CLOSELY LINKED 


In many of the handbook statements, the reason is 
linked as closely as possible to the actual rule, either 
immediately preceding it or immediately following 
the regulation. Or, reason and rule may be inter- 
twined, to make a single whole. 

The International Resistance Company prints 
each of its rules in bold-face type, with the reason 
immediately following in ordinary type. Thus, among 
violations considered serious are: 
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Smoking in prohibited areas (all manufacturing areas 
except offices, cafeteria, washrooms) . . . Smoking in 
prohibited areas endangers the safety of thousands of people 
working in this building. 


Wasting time, loafing or loitering on company property 
. . . Time wasted prevents others from performing their 
jobs as scheduled. 


Habitual failure to ring time card . . . Your time card is 
an important record which the company is required to keep. 
It is the record from which your pay check is made up. It 
must be accurate. 


The Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate Company 
lists among its regulations: 


Personal packages. To protect your own personal be- 
longings and to protect you from ever being suspected 
of having taken missing property, get a pass from your 
foreman to take anything except work clothes out of the 
plant. Any package leaving the plant may be inspected. 
Solicitation or selling for whatever purpose must have the 
approval of management because it bothers people and 
loses time. 


Insubordination. Each of us has his job to do. Your 
foreman and other supervisors have a lot of responsibility 
for keeping everything going right. “Fair play” calls for 
doing what they ask and making your complaints in an 
orderly manner. 

Drinking. We just can’t stand for it around moving ma- 
chinery and other people. Nor can you come to work if 
you've been drinking. In other words, liquor in the plant, 
whether it’s in you or in a bottle, is out. 


The Bastian-Blessing Company treats of horseplay 
as follows: 


“Fooling or ‘horseplay’ is dangerous and a poor excuse 
for fun. ‘Horseplay’ as applied to your job includes run- 
ning, tripping others intentionally, throwing things, us- 
ing compressed air improperly, or any act which may 
startle or disturb other employees. 

“Horseplay has resulted in serious injuries, and even 
death. We cannot tolerate it on company property.” 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation explains in 
its handbook: 


“Tt’s always unpleasant to have to garnishee or assign 
an employee’s wages for nonpayment of debts and obliga- 
tions. State laws generally cover this subject, and the 
employer must abide by them. In this state wages can 
be assigned or garnisheed. We think the best solution is 
for you to try to keep your personal financial affairs in 
such shape that you avoid garnishees and assignments. 
An employee whose wages are garnisheed or assigned is 
subject to layoff until the garnishee or assignment is 
lifted.” 


Such statements are in marked contrast to the 
uncommunicative admonitions handed to employees 
only a few years ago. The don’ts in the average old 
style manual carried the distinct implication, whether 
intentional or not, “Yours not to reason why. Yours 
but to do—or be fired!” 


+ We 


Some executives, in seeking to rephrase their com- 
pany rules in order to incorporate the reasons, have 
found that it resulted in weeding out numerous regula- 
tions that had been in effect for many years. No logi- 
cal explanation was forthcoming for certain require- 
ments of long standing. Why, for instance, were 
women employees prohibited from smoking in private 
offices when no fire hazard was involved, no public 
to be considered and when men in similar offices were 
allowed the privilege? Why prohibit smoking in the 
entire factory when no hazard was present except in 
a few limited areas? Sometimes no one in the present 
employ of the company is able to remember when or 
how a certain regulation got on the books. The search 
for the “why” in such instances has not infrequently 
brought about termination of unessential limitations 
upon personal conduct, which, in turn, has led to 
happier employer-employee relationships. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Broad Apprentice Training Program 


To provide a future supply of skilled tradesmen 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company is now 
offering apprentice training in the following seven- 
teen fields: blacksmith; boilermaker; bricklayer; car- 
penter; electrician (four specialties); instrument re- 
pair; machinist; moulder; patternmaker; pipefitter; 
rigger; roll turner; tinner, and welder. 

First chance to enrol in the different courses was 
offered helpers now in the employ of the company. 
As vacancies occurred other employees between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-one with high school 
educations (or the equivalent) were considered. Each 
course runs three to four years and combines class- 
room instruction with on-the-job training. 


How To Get Promoted 


Spiegel, Inc. of Chicago does more than advocate 
its promotion-from-within policy in general terms. 
In an article in a recent issue of Spregel Ink, the com- 
pany’s house organ, employees are told that the 
training department’s 12-week course in basic super- 
visory training is open to all who can meet the re- 
quirements. Tests are used to help determine an 
applicant’s qualifications for supervisory work. 

Successful completion of the course does not in- 
sure an employee’s promotion to a supervisory posi- 
tion, but it stands as a definite “plus” in his record 
when a vacancy occurs. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


HE Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 

Union, a CIO international, was busy last month 
blocking a “communist sponsored secession move” in- 
volving eight New York City locals, reports The 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Employee, 
the union’s official organ. International union presi- 
dent, Samuel Wolchok, in an editorial, says: “The 
issues are crystal clear—they stem from one source— 
communism.” The Communist Party, claimed Mr. 
Wolchok, has decided to reactivate its trade union 
arm—the Trade Union Unity League. 

On the other hand, Union Voice, official organ of 
eight disaffiliated New York City locals, reports that 
the eight locals involved have voted to set up the 
Independent Distributive Trades Council. And Ar- 
thur Osman, newly elected president of the indepen- 
dent organization, is quoted as saying that compli- 
ance with the noncommunist provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is not the issue. Rather, said Mr. Osman, 
“all of us recognized that the RWDSU (the CIO 
international union) was engaged in a conspiracy to 
destroy our unions. We could not submit to dicta- 
tion and because of that we declared ourselves inde- 
pendent.” 

Illustrative of the deep intraunion fissure on the 
local level are these reports: The official organ of the 
CIO international reports that 700 members of Local 
5 (an RWDSU New York City local) met and voted 
to remain affiliated with the RWDSU. Union Voice, 
organ of the disaffiliating unions, reports that 1,000 
members of the same local convened two days later 
and voted to disaffiliate and become independent. 

Other items from the October labor press follow. 


AFL Says Share Increased Efficiency 


To continue the wage-price spiral is an economic absurd- 
ity, says the AFL Labor’s Monthly Survey. To break the 
spiral, yet continue wage increases, the Survey tells manage- 
ment to cooperate with unions in cutting costs; to “share 
equitably” the returns from joint efforts to improve pro- 
duction; to open its books to unions so that the rank and 
file can understand the problems involved and see the re- 
sults of their work. 


Action Now To Prevent Bust 


“The patient is sick and the economic doctors are wor- 
ried,” warns the CIO Economic Outlook. After studying 
the latest report of the Council of Economic Advisers, “The 
Economic Situation at Mid-Year 1948,” the CIO says that 
continued inflation, lower anticipated profits, and a gradual 
decline in the present favorable export balance are bound 
to cut down on an estimated gross national product for 


1948 of $246 billion. To avoid the resultant unemployment, 
the Economic Outlook calls for the government to act on 
the Council of Economic Advisers’ blueprint. 


District 50 Becomes UMW’s Biggest 


With a membership of over 200,000 in more than 1,600 
locals, District 50 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
ind. is now UMW’s largest district, says The News (District 
50, UMWA). The News also reports that District 50, 
headed by A. D. Lewis, has nearly sixty regional offices 
manned by a staff of more than 400 representatives, and 
annually negotiates about 2,200 contracts. 


No Wage Hike, No Rate Hike 


Part of the grand strategy of the Communications Work- 
ers of America, ind., and the Telephone Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, CIO, in pressing for an industry-wide wage 
boost is to try to short-circuit rate increase applications of 
the telephone companies. According to the CWA Weekly 
News Letter, the joint action committee will contact state 
regulatory bodies and try to block rate increases where, in 
the opinion of the union involved, a satisfactory wage ad- 
justment was not obtained during negotiations. 


Displaced Persons Get Placed 


A plan to aid some of Europe’s displaced persons worked 
out by the CIO Textile Workers and a Hamilton, Ontario, 
cotton company bore fruit when forty girls arrived from 
Germany to work in the company’s plant. Housing arrange- 
ments were made by the company and the union while the 
girls were still in Germany’s displaced persons camps. Ac- 
cording to the CIO News report, the forty girls became 
TWUA members almost the moment they arrived on 
Canadian shores. 


OEIU Spreads to Insurance Field 


The AFL’s Office Employee’s International Union made 
its first successful entry into the insurance field, says the 
Union Labor Record (Springfield, Ill., Central Labor Union, 
AFL), when employees of a Texas insurance company 
picked OEIU as their collective bargaining agent. 


Escalator Wages for Hotel Workers 


Wages of over 3,500 members of thirteen AFL unions are 
geared to the cost of living under a contract recently nego- 
tiated with the Cincinnati Hotels Association, reports the 
AFL Weekly News Service. The wage clause puts no ceil- 
ing on pay hikes but limits wage drops to 10%. 


No Red Ink for UAW-CIO 
With liquid assets of $2,032,391.02, the United Automo- 


bile Workers of America, CIO, has achieved a sounder finan- 


cial position than it has had in a number of years, says UAW 
Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey. The treasurer’s report, 
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published in the Automobile Worker (UAW-CIO) shows 
that $801,521.91 of the union’s funds are invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. 


CIO Oil Workers Ready Canada Drive 


The Oil Workers International Union is about to start an 
organizing drive among Canadian oil workers, according to 
a report in the International Qil Worker (OWIU-CIO). 
The Canadian Congress of Labor, the central body in 
Canada to which CIO unions belong, has applications for 
charters from twelve oil locals. It will give the OWIU 
organizers a running start by transferring these applications 
to them. 


Seafarers’ Wages Doubled 


Since 1944, the Seafarers International Union, AFL, has 
more than doubled the wages of seamen on SIU ships, 
claims the Seafarers Log. Under the new agreement re- 
cently won, the able seaman gets $222.51 a month com- 
pared with a 1944 scale of $100. The bosun’s wages, ac- 
cording to the Log, have risen from $112.50 to $285.40. 


CIO Paperworkers Go International 


Setting up a full-fledged international union was the 
main convention business of the CIO United Paperwork- 
ers of America, announces the Paperworker CIO News 
(UPA-CIO). The move to extend the union’s geographic 
boundaries, reports the Paperworker, comes after four years 
of formal existence during which time the number of work- 
ers covered by UPA-CIO contracts jumped from 12,000 to 
39,000 and the number of contracts rose from 110 to 231. 
UPA, with 170 local unions, grew out of the CIO Paper- 
worker Organizing Committee’s original seventy-eight locals. 


Union Employees Unionize 


The Communications Workers of America, ind., found 
itself negotiating as an employer when its office employees 
formed an independent union and demanded recognition 
and a contract. The office employees won a union shop, re- 
ports the CWA News, and other conditions as good as or 
better than any gained by the CWA for clerical employees 
that it represents. 


Buckmaster Again CIO Rubber Chief 


By a margin of two votes (810-808), delegates to the 
thirteenth convention retained L. S. Buckmaster as presi- 
dent of the CIO United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plas- 
tic Workers of America, reports the United Rubber Worker. 
Following the vote, all candidates pledged cooperation in 
the coming year. 


Canadian Labor Fights Provincial “T-H” 


Canadian labor is carrying on a running battle against the 
new federal code and provincial versions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, reports the CIO News. The new federal code’ is being 
criticized by the Canadian Congress of Labor because it 
does not cover such national-scale industries as steel and 
packing. The CIO News points out that the exclusions 


1For a description of the Canadian Labor Law, see The Management 
Record, “Trends in Labor Relations”, October, 1948, p. 494, and 
July, 1948, p. 364. 
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leave most workers under provincial jurisdiction. Labor 
legislation in the province of Prince Edward Islands, accord- 
ing to the CIO News, imposes compulsory arbitration that 
in effect outlaws strikes. And, says the CIO News, the 
wording of the section banning the closed shop leaves the 
way open for legislation to ban union shops and mainten- 
ance of membership clauses. 


Harowp STIEcLitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


High Cost of Walking 


A Bogota, Colombia, governmental decree forces employ- 
ers to furnish employees with a free pair of shoes every siz 
months. Also on the books is a ruling that workers who 
won't wear the shoes can be heavily fined. Things got com- 
plicated at one Bogota factory when workers who had just 
been furnished the shoes went out on strike and wore them 
out tramping up and down the picket line. When the gov- 
ernment tried to fine them for discarding the worn-out 
shoes, the workers turned on the employer and demanded 
new shoes—because he had caused the strike and the re- 
sulting picket line-—The Supervisor, Foremen’s Association 
of America. 


Opportunity Knocks 


Man Wanted: Must be a night owl, a day hawk, a man’s 
man, a ladies’ man, a Democrat, a Republican, a New 
Dealer, or a fast dealer; also must be an expert driver, 
talker, liar, dancer, traveler, bridge player, or poker player. 
Must have a car or a good thumb; also must have the 
diplomacy of a wayward husband, the patience of a sacri- 
ficing wife; the enthusiasm of a jitterbug; the simplicity of a 
jackass. Must learn to drive through twelve feet of snow 
at ten below and work all summer without perspiring; also 
must learn to sleep on floors and eat only two meals a day. 
Position open: Business agent of a labor union.—Mobile 
(Ala.) Labor Journal (AFL). 


Man’s World Dwindles 


Delegates to the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union convention wrinkled their brows, then 
scratched their heads: a woman had applied for member- 
ship. For four years the young lady had been employed 
as a cleaner, pointer, and caulker in Detroit. She now sought 
to cement relations with the union by becoming a member. 
Delegates dodged the issue by putting it up to the national 
executive board which will act on the recommendation of 
the local union involved.—Organized Labor (State Build- 
ing Trades Council of California, AFL). 


No Fish Tonight 


Early and late, union members gather to carry on official 
business at union meetings. One Alabama local meets at 
seven o'clock on Monday mornings; the Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators convene at midnight. But the clock doesn’t 
affect the meetings of the AFL Fish Reduction Workers. 
Because fish won’t bite by bright moonlight, the fish reduc- 
tion workers meet “on the night of the Full Moon.”’—The 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Journal (Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers International Union of America, CIO). 
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Christmas Bonus Plans 


RE Christmas bonuses usually based on a per- 
centage of salary, or are they generally flat sums, 
varying perhaps with length of service or with dif- 
ferent levels of the organization? Is it customary to 
make eligibility for such bonuses conditional upon a 
minimum period of service with the organization, or 
do new employees participate, even if only to the 
extent of a token payment? Do the officers of the 
company ordinarily share in the bonus, or are they 
generally excluded? 

These questions are typical of the many received 
by Tse Conrerence Boarp each year in the pre- 
holiday season. Believing that a knowledge of 1947 
practices of a variety of companies may be helpful in 
formulating 1948 policy, the Board presents below 
the essential features of the 1947 Christmas or year- 
end bonus plans of one hundred companies. 

Information on the plans was obtained directly 
from the respective companies. The plans listed were 
selected to display a variety of formulas for comput- 


ing bonuses and to represent companies in a variety 
of industries: Fifty-five of the plans are those of 
manufacturing companies; forty-five are from com-~ 
panies in nonmanufacturing industries. 

A number of companies reported making 1947 year- 
end bonus payments which were described in some 
cases as “cost of living” and in others as “profit shar- 
ing.” Payments so labeled are not included in this 
report. Other companies reported making a “Christ- 
mas remembrance” payment of a token amount, per- 
haps five dollars, to all employees. Such plans are 
likewise not included. 

The following, therefore, are confined to bonus pay- 
ments which were in the nature of year-end or Christ- 
mas gratuities, which were of more than token size, 
and which were not related in a fixed way to profits 
or based on a rise in the cost of living. 
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Number 
Receiving 
Bonus 


Company Minimum Service 


Tneligible Amount 


MANUFACTURING 


Chemical 
Hellwig Dyeing Corporation.......... 677 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
Mobile Paint Manufacturing Company 115 
Mobile, Ala. 


1 month 


3 months 


Newport Industries, Incorporated..... 


1,300 
Pensacola, Fla. 


30 days 


The Upjohn Company............... 


3,300 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


None 


Chemical ‘company .44)02 )ie aclu she 4,000 Hired prior to 


Christmas 


Chemical company...............05 Hired prior to 


Dec. 16, 1947 


Chemical company................. Hired prior to 


Noy. 15, 1947 


Chemical company................. 500 3 months 


Officers 5 months service and over, 3 days’ pay; 1-5 months, 
2/5 of 3 days’ pay 

3 months’ service, 14 week salary; 6 months’ service, 
4 week salary; 1 year’s service, 2% annual earnings 
Bonus increases by 1% for each year of service up to 
max. of 10%. Executives, special bonus 

Hired before Jan. 2, 1947, 160 hrs. pay; hired after 
Jan, 2, 1947, in the proportion that number of weeks 
employed after Dec. 31, 1946 was to 52 

Hired in 1947—114 % of basic salaries earned through 
Dec. 31, 1947 (Min. $10 if hired after Oct. 31; $20 
if hired before) 

Hired in 1946: 114% of basic annual salaries for cur- 
rent year, based on salary rate in effect on Oct. 1 

beet $25) ¥ of 
ercentage increases 44 of 1% each year until 5% is 
reached for eighth year (Mee. 5%) ¥ G 

Hourly employees: 20 years of service or more, $100; 
15-20 years, $75; 10-15 years, $50; 5-10 years, $25; 
4 years, $20; 3 years, $15; 2 years, $10; 1 year, $5 
Less than 1 year of service, token gift 

Salaried employees: Hired before Sept. 1, $25 plus $25 
for each additional year of service (Max. $100); 
hired after Sept. 1 but before Dec, 1, $20; hired 
between Dec. 1 and Christmas, $10 

Hourly paid employees, 214 % of gross yearly earnings, 
incl. overtime and vacation pay; (Min. $5, Max. 
$90); salaried employees, 344% on annual base 
salary, (Min. $5 

Hired prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 25% of 1 month’s base 
wage or salary; hired between Jan. 1 and Sept. 14 
1947, 15% of 1 month’s base wage or salary; hire 
between Sept. 15 and Noy. 15, 1947, 744% of 
1 month’s base wage or salary (Max. $200) 

Officers and Depart- Lg earnings during fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 


Salesman 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Directors 


ment heads 
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ONE HUNDRED CHRISTMAS BONUS PLANS FOR 1947—Continued 


Number 


Company Receiving Minimum Service 
Bonus 
Chemical (cont.) 
Chemical company................. 91 Hired prior to 
April 2, 1947 
Electocal Equipment 
eynolds Electric Company.......... ; 
pycbiceee Th tee * A 
omas & Betts Company........... 7 
Elizabeth, N. J. Ae pea 
Electrical equipment company........ 2,500 Hired prior to 
; 2 Oct. 1, 1947 
Electrical equipment company........ 443 6 months 
Food 
Food products company............. Over 5,000 6 months 
Food products company............. 1,375 6 months 
Food products company............. 100 Hired prior to 
Dec. 2, 1947 
Lumber, Paper, and Wood Products 
Lovell Manufacturing Company...... 800 30 days 
Erie, Pa. 
Lumber company................... 386 None 
Paper products company............. Over 2,500 Hired prior to 
July 1, 1947 
Paper products company............. 650 None 
Paper products company............. 300 6 months 
Wood products company............. 225 None 
Wood products company............. 147 1 year 
Machinery 
Barber-Greene Company............. 1,000 None 
Aurora, Ill 
Blanchard Machine Company........ 215 1 month 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Bollard: Company .2<. 72S 66 0 120 SS 1,300 None 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Champion Blower and Forge Company 220 6 months 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Christensen Machine Company....... 200 30 days 
Racine, Wis. 
IE IACE ASOD ALY eee betas eiscove aie «i ots 850 Hired prior to 
Waynesboro, Pa. Oct. 31, 1947 
Hamilton Foundry and Machine Com- 400 None 
pany 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Niles-Bement—Pond Company........ 3,000 None 


Machinery manufacturing company...|Over15,000|In employ of com- 
pany on Sept. 28, 


1947 and worked at 
least 26 weeks in pre- 
ceding 52 weeks 


Ineligible 


Officers 


None 


Officers 


None 


All hourly rated 


employees 


None 


Stockholders 


None 


None 


Hourly workers 
Part-time employees 


None 
None 


None 


None 


None 


Officers 


None 


None 


None 


Casual labor 


None 


Top executives 


None 


Amount 


Hourly paid employees, 40 hours at base hourly rate; 
salaried employees, 14 month at rate in effect on Dec. 
1; employees hired between April 1 and Dec. 1, $10 


$5 per year of service 


Service as of Noy. 1, 1947: 20 years or more, $100; 
10-20 years, $80; 5-10 years, $60; 3-5 years, $40; 
Nie than 3 years, $30; employed after Nov. 1, 1947, 

4% of total earnings during 52-week period ending 
Sept. 28, 1947, excl. bonus paid in Dec. 1946 (Min. $5) 

Over 1 year’s service, approx. 14 month’s salary; over 
6 month’s service, approx. 144 month’s salary 


25 years service or more, $50; 15-25 years, $25; 10-15 
years, $20; 5-10 years, $15; less than 5 years, $10; 
hired after Jan. 1, 1946 but prior to Aug. 1, 1947, $5 

1 year’s service or more, 4 month’s pay; 6 months to 
1 year’s service, 4 month’s pay 

10% of employee’s earnings for year 


Sys workers, 214% of earnings; salaried workers, 

(a) 

10% of basic salary earned during 1947 

Hourly and weekly paid group: Employed prior to 
Jan. 1, 1946, 2 weeks’ basic pay; employed between 
Jan. 1, 1946 and June 30, 1947, 1 week’s basic pay. 
In addition, 1144 day’s basic pay for each 5 years’ 
service prior to Jan. 1, 1947. Max. 44% days. 
(Basic pay—time rate or base rate, without pre- 
mium, in effect on Nov. 19, 1947) 

Monthly paid group: Employed prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 
1 month’s salary; employed between Jan. 1, 1947 and 
June 30, 1947, 44 month’s salary 

Over 11% year’s service, 40 hours’ pay; 4 to 14 years, 
$15; 1 week to % year, $10; less than 1 week, $5 

1 week’s pay plus $15 for each year of continuous 
employment 

5 years’ service or over, 5% of earnings in previous 12 
months; 3-4 years, 4% of earnings; 2-3 years, 3% of 
earnings; 1-2 years, 2% of earnings; 1 year’s service 
or less, 1% of earnings. (Min. $10) 

1 to 2 years’ service, $20; 2-3 years, $30; 3-5 years, 
$45; 5-10 years, $65; over 10 years, $85 


20 hours’ pay for 1 year, plus 3 hours for each addi- 
tional year, up to 80 hours; less than 1 year, subtract 
one hour for each month less than 12 (Min. $10) 

One year or more service, 2 weeks’ pay to salaried 
employees, or 80 hours’ pay at base rate to hourly 
paid workers; less than one year’s service, amount 
proportionate to months of service, fraction of month 
being counted as a whole month 

1 year’s service or over, one week’s pay; over 6 months’ 
service, 44 week’s pay; less than 6 months’ service 


$5. 

$25 less 50 cents for each 3 days lost during year for 
any cause 

1% of weekly earnings, based on 40 hours per week for 
the number of weeks worked during 1947. In addi- 
tion, $5 for each year of continuous service. (Min. $5) 

6% of wages or salaries earned in 12-mo. period ending 
Oct. 31, 1947 

25 or more years’ continuous service, $50; 20-25 years’ 
continuous service, $40; 15-20 years’ continuous 
service, $35; 10-15 years’ continuous service, $30; 
5-10 years’ continuous service, $25; 1-5 years’ con- 
tinuous service, $20; 6 months to 1-year continuous 
service, $10; less than 6 months, $5; service after 
Dec. 1, 1947, $1. Payment made in silver dollars. 
Taxes paid by company 

1 week’s pay (40 hours) at average earned rate; less 
than 1 year’s service, prorated amount 

$2.50 for each $100 of basic earnings during the year. 
(Basic earnings—earnings for all time worked during 
52-week period ending Sept. 28, other than hours on 
which overtime or premium payments had been 
made.) Employees with 5 years’ service or over, $20 
additional 
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Number 
Receiving 
Bonus 


Company Minimum Service 


Machinery (cont.) 
Machinery manufacturing company...|Over 5,000;/Must have com- 
pleted probationary 
period before Oct. 


31, 1947 
Machinery manufacturing company... 4,800 Hired prior to 
June 3, 1947 
Machinery manufacturing company... 1,400 Hired prior to 
Dec. 1, 1947 
Metals and Metal Products 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation...... 1,850 2 weeks 
Chicago, IIl. 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Com- 7,550 6 months 
pany of Canada, Limited 
Montreal, Canada 
Metal products company............ 10,000 Hired prior to 
Dec. 1, 1947 
Metal products company............ Over 5,000 Hired prior to 
July 2, 1947 
Metal products company............ 700 None 
Metal products company............ 420 None 
Metal products company............ 275 None 
Metal products company............ 275 None 
Metal products company............ 125 3 months 
Printing and Publishing 
Printing; companyass weiss ems Ss ane 750 Hired before 
Dec. 2, 1947 
Printing companys .\ce.- eae ses ae 200 None 
Printing company.scck aaks «fuss dle tok 150 None 
Textiles and Textile Products 
Coopers, Incorporated............... 800 6 months 
Kenosha, Wis. 
POXtilOl COMPANY. scrsie.c:+.0 4 a:0,00010 » «cee Over 5,000 n.d. 
Textile products company............ 150 1 month 
Miscellaneous 
Bell & Howell Company............. Several n.d. 
Chicago, Ill. thousand . 
Carlisle Tire & Rubber Company..... 350 None 


Carlisle, Pa, 


Ineligible Amount 


10 years’ service or more, 6% of earnings; 5-10 years, 
5%; 1-5 years, 4%; less than 1 year’s service, 3% 
(Min. $5). Earnings are defined as straight time 
earnings (excl. overtime and shift premiums) for the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1947 

Service as of June 2, 1947: 10 years’ or over, $75; 
5-10 years, $60; 1-5 years, $45; less than 1 year, $30. 
Salaried employees under $5,000 receive double above 
schedule; over $5,000, consideration on merit basis 

Hired prior to July 1, 1947, 1 week’s pay of 40 hours 
at base rate; hired between July 1 and Oct. 1, 1947, 
20 hours pay; hired between Oct. 1 and Dee. 1, 1947, 
10 hours’ pay 


None 


Several officers 


Employees engaged|Office employees: 14 of 1% of current annual salary 

in outside erection| for each 14 year’s employment (Max. 8%) 

work (earning very|Hourly paid employees: $7.50 for each quarter of 

high rates) employment by company in 1945-47. Those hired on 

or before Dec. 31, 1944, and employed continuously 
since that date, $20 additional 

Hourly employees: Over 1 year’s service, $75; less 
than 1 year’s service, $37.50 

Salaried employees: 10% of salary earned during 1947 

5% % of first $6,000 of compensation paid to individual 
during 11 months ending Nov. 30, 1947 

Hourly employees: 100 hours’ earnings at earned 
rates, including shift bonus but excluding overtime, 
averaged for the 2 weeks ending Oct. 19, 1947 

Office and salaried factory employees: 24% weeks’ 
salary, if paid weekly; 5% of annual salary rate, if 
paid monthly 

Office workers, 1214 % of salary; hourly paid workers, 
10% of base pay; extra to managers and key men 

Shop employees: Over 5 years’ seniority, $25; 1 to 5 
years’ seniority, $10; less than 1 year’s seniority, $5; 
office, supervisory and executive staff paid bonus on 
percentage basis 

Shop employees: Less than 1 year’s service, $5; 1 to 
5 years, $10; 5-10 years, $15; 10-15 years, $20; 
15-20 years, $25; 20 years’ service or over, $380; 
office, supervisory, and junior executive bonuses 
based upon individua] merit 

All except salaried {1 year’s service or over, 1 month’s salary; less than 


None 


Officers and 
directors 
n.d. 


employees 1 year’s service, prorated in accordance with number 
of months employed 
None 3 months’ service, 10 hours’ pay; 6 months, 20 hours; 


12 months, 40 hours; 24 months, 80 hours 


Temporary or part-|1 year’s service or over, 3 weeks’ pay; hired between 
time workers Jan. 1 and June 1, 1947, 2 weeks’ pay; hired between 
June 1 and Oct. 1, 1947, 1 week’s pay; hired between 

Oct. 1 and Dee. 1, 1947, $10 


Hourly paid em- |Clerical workers: Employed 6 months or less, 1 week’s 


ployees base pay; employed 6 months to 12 months, 2 weeks’ 
base pay; employed over 1 year, 3 week’s base pay; 
supervisors and salesmen, 1 month’s base pay; execu- 
tive employees, determined by salary committee 
None 1 year’s service or more, 1 week’s salary; less than 


1 year’s service, proportionate amount; commission 
salesmen, 1/52 of annual remuneration (11 months 
actual and 1 month estimated) 


Executives and de-|1 year’s service or more, 1 average week’s pay based 
partment heads (spe-| on 40 hours; 6-12 months, $10 

cial bonus) 

n.a. Other than office and supervisory 3% of earnings from 

Dec. 30, 1946 to Nov. 30, 1947 (Min. $5); department 

heads, 114 month’s salary; other salariéd employees, 

1 month’s salary 3 
1 to 10 months’ service, $5; 10-12 months’ service, $10; 
ad ie service, $15; 2 years, $20; 3 years or more, 


None 


n.d. 25 years and over, 190% of weekly salary; 20-25 years, 
180%; 15-20 years, 170%; 10-15 years, 160%; 
5-10 years, 150%; 4-5 years, 120%; 3-4 years, 90%; 
2-3 years, 60%; 1-2 years, 30%; less than 1 year, 
10% (Min. $5) 

Less than 30 days, 1 day base pay; 30 days to 3 months 
2 days; 3 months to 6 months, 3 days; 6 months to 

| 1 year, 4 days; 1 year to 2 years, 6 days; 2 years to 
5 years, 8 days; 5 years and over, 10 days 
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Number 
Company Receiving Minimum Service Ineligible Amount 
Bonus 
Miscellaneous (cont.) 
Aircraft products company........... Over 1,000 None Chairman, president,|Employees on hourly or weekly rates: Service of few 
vice presidents days (min. $5); 12 months, 40 hours’ pay; 24 months, 
78 hours’ pay; 36 months, 115 hours’ pay; 48 months, 
132 hours’ pay; 60 months, 145 hours’ pay; 72 months 
158 hours’ pay; 120 months, 205 hours’ pay; 132 
months, 210 hours’ pay 
Executive and administrative employees on monthly 
or semi-monthly payroll: determined by committee 
appointed by board of directors; not less than above 
rap , schedule 
Building materials company......... Over 10,000 Selale te eh pincers and 2% of employee’s earnings for year 
ov. 2,1 irectors 
Leather products company........... 500 1 month None Factory workers: 1 or more year’s service, 40 hours’ 


pay at base rate; 6 months’ to 1 year’s service, 
20 hours’ pay at base rate; less than 6 months’ 
service, $5 

Office employees: 1 or more year’s service, 2 weeks’ 


1 


salary; less than 1 year’s service, prorated 


et 


Commercial bank.............. 


iG 


None 


NONMANUFACTURING 
Banks and Trust Companies 
American Security & Trust Company. 538 Hired before Chairman of Board |Less than 18 months, $20; 18 months-3 years, $35; 
Washington, D. C. Dec. 1, 1947 and president 3-5 years, $45 plus $5 for each year over 3; 5-10 
years, $60 plus $5 for each year over 5; 10-15 years, 
$95 plus $5 for each year over 10; 15-20 years, $130 
plus $5 for each year over 15; over 20 years, $170 plus 
$5 for each year over 20; vice presidents, $1,000 each; 
trust officer and trust investment officer, $750 each; 
junior officers, $500 each 
Bank of the Manhattan Company.... 2,400 None Chairman of the |5% of salary, excluding overtime, received in cal- 
New York, N. Y. Aes pe presi- | endar year (Max. $250) 
en 
Central Nasional Bank... > ..2.es03% 5 865 Hired prior to None Hired prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 2% of current base annual 
Cleveland, Ohio Dec. 1, 1947 salary; hired between Jan. 1 and Nov. 30, 1947, 
2% of 1947 earnings (Min. $10) 
Central—Penn National Bank......... 225 None None 1 year’s service or more, 1 month’s salary; less than 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 year’s service, proportionate payments 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 1,000 Hired prior to None Hired prior to 1947: }4 month’s salary (Max. $100) 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. Dee. 1, 1947 Hired in 1947: Proportionate amount (Min. $10) 
First National Exchange Bank....... 148 None None 5% of regular salary paid during year (Min. $15) 
Roanoke, Va. : 
Franklin Title and Trust Company. . 100 1 year None 2% of annual compensation 
Louisville, Ky. : . 
Gneanty Trust Company. ..n.6> 332 3,395 Hired before Official staff 10% of base earnings received for the year 1947 
New York, N. Y. ‘ aoe, 18 1947 % | eh Sian eee 
i one one month’s salary, ex 8 
Ses Com ees ‘ me 1. Hired in 1947, 1/12 month’s salary for each month 
. of service (Min. $25) 

2. Building Department employees, 4 weeks’ salary; 
if hired in 1947, 1/18 of week’s salary for each 
week of service (Min. $25) 

3. Part-time employees: 

J. Hired prior to 1947, 4 weeks’ average weekly 
earnings (Min. $20) 
2. Hired in 1947—1/13 of average weekly earn- 
ings for each week wore’ oe oto) bv 
i i bs Ni 1 year’s service or over, 1 month’s salary; 6 months to 
dencote National Bank & Trust Com 113 None one Pe ee ice a. paontiabasalay Risen Cie 
Fort Wayne, Ind Ppa eg wagons 7, ou calanre f $3,000 
dj x 2 i None 4% on first $3, ; on salary in excess 0 x : 
Morin _ <— ou Rouveur dec! BB pie ” ieee employed less than 1 year received a propor- 
oh ee gaia tionate amount based on actual earnings during the 
Hired Sapee ebeyy, 1% month’s salary; hired 
i i i ior to Officers ired prior to Jan. 1, , % month’s salary; 
ora east ane Lar get neal nine ie ee pee 1 sang Oct. 1, eel M4 maori polar 
i : aes mploye calendar year, 1 month's salary; 

ioe oe Calif SERB EDU ey snes #26 ce ee 2 dine. 1947, 1/12 of bonus for one ne wie 
: Uni 1 year’s service or over, month’s salary; less than 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 922 None None Deetne aereice, 1/12. ok Lackhontiiaimlaryaorieesh 
ee . Calif month of employment (Min. $10). Payments com- 

San Francisco, 5 va puted nearest $2.50 Se 

6 months’ service or over, ; ar 
Bieres ee ey Sa Seats al pH be (Max. $300); less than 6 months’ service, $25 a 
Over 1,000 ~~ 14 month’s salary for first full year of employment plus 
Sees ; 


5% of month’s salary for each year of service 
PNfas, Cone salary). Less than 1 year’s service, 
proportionate share of 14 month’s salary based on 
number of months of service. 
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mie 
Company pao 
Banks and Trust Companies (cont.) 
Commercial bank.................../Over 1,000 
Commercial) banks. a. iyeerss.ceveiae aso. Over 1,000 
Gommercials banks vcmsasaiesrn ociect Over 1,000 
GormmMercial san kar eieciesew aisles edene esses Over 1,000 
Commercial (bankas: sisseyscers acr-h scares Over 1,000 
Commercial bank sé:.ctismerc ne ose anear8 Over 1,000 
Commercialsbank sak... «Sos oa 750 
Commercial) bankisiaiis.. Gs alain 500 
Commercial bank................... 120 
Commerciale bankwey nu. ccc cccbnes oe 115 
Insurance 
Home Title Guaranty Company...... 329 
New York, N. Y. — 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 300 
New Orleans, La. 


Life insurance company.............. 400 
Life insurance company.............. 150 
Life insurance company.............. 125 
Life insurance company............ ve 100 


Security Brokers and Exchanges 


Mackubin, Legg & Company......... 70 
Baltimore, Md. 

Reynolds & Rompeny a ther cced > usetianee 250 
New York, N. Y. 


Minimum Service 


None 


1 month 


None 


None 
None 


Hired prior to 
Dec. 15, 1947 


1 month 


None 


None 


1 year 


None 
6 months 


None 


None 
None 


None 


None 


None 


Ineligible 


None 


None 


President 


None 


None 


None 


All officers; employ- 


Amount 


714% on salaries up to and including $7,500; 5% on 
salaries over $7,500 (Min. $562.50); less than 1 year’s. 
service, 1/12 of full bonus for each completed cal- 
endar month of service during 1947 

40% of the first $500 of the Nov. salary, plus 35% of 
any portion in excess; less than 1 year’s service, pro- 
rata amounts in proportion to full months of service 
(Min. $10) ‘4 

Hired before 1947: 6% on first $5,000 of all salaries; 
4% on the next $5,000; 2% on all earnings above 
$10,000. Based on actual dollar salary received in 
calendar year 1947 

Hired in 1947: Paid for proportionate number of 
months 
10 years’ service and over, $25; 5-10 years, $20; 1-5 
years, $15; less than 1 year, $10 
1 year’s service or over, }44 month’s salary, plus $20 
for each year of service; less than 1 year’s service, $25 
1. Officers, 18% of annual salary 

2. Employees, at specified value per point: 

1 point per $100 of base annual 1947 salary (as of 
Dec. 1, 1947) and 

1 point for each year of service if hired in 1943- 
1946, incl.; 2 points for each year of service if 
hired in 1938-1942, incl.; 3 points for each year of 
service if hired prior to 1938 

Value of points: Specified supervisory employees, 
$5.25; others having 1 year’s service or over, $4.50; 
others having 6-12 months’ service, $3 (Min. $40) 

Building service employees having 1 year’s service 
or over, $3.375; building service employees hav- 
ing 6-12 months’ service, $3.00 (Min. $40) 

Hired between June 9 and Aug. 10, 1947, $40; 
hired between Aug. 10 and Oct. 12, 1947, $30; 
hired between Oct. 13 and Dec, 14, 1947, $25 

3. Part-time and temporary employees: 

$1 for each month of service in 1947 and $1 for 

each $100 of gross earnings through Nov. 30 
(Min. $10) 

5% of annual salaries up to $3,600 as of Oct. 15, 1947. 


ees whose salary was} Less than 1 year’s service, proportionate amount 
$4,000 or more as of} calculated to nearest month of service 


Dec. 1, 1947 


n.d. 


None 


None 


None 
None 


None 


Ajl except home of- 
fice employees 


n.d. 


Hired before Jan. 2, 1947, 20% of annual salary rate 
in effect on Dec. 31, 1947, less amount of additional 
compensation received in July, 1947; hired during 
1947, 20% of basic wages paid and payable for cur- 
rent year, less amount of additional compensation 
received in July, 1947 (Min. $10); part-time employ- 
ees, 20% of basic wages paid and payable for current 
semiannual period (Min. $10) 

Employed entire calendar year, $30; employed por- 
tion of calendar year, prorata payments 

10% of base pay payable one half on July 1 and bal- 
ance at the holiday season 


6% of salary paid during the year 


More than 6 months’ service, 1 month’s salary; 
6 months, 44 month’s salary 

6 months’ service or more, 44 month’s salary; 5 months 
40% of month’s salary; 4 months, 30% of month’s 
salary; 3 months, 20% of month’s salary; less than 
3 months, 10% of month’s salary (Max. $100; 
Min. $25) ? 

Less than 3 months’ service, $5; 3-6 months, 14 week’s 
salary; 6-9 months, 1 week’s salary; 9-12 months, 
14 week’s salary; 1 year or more, 2 weeks’ salary 

6 months’ service or over, 2% on first $3,000 of salary; 
1% on balance (Max. $150); less than 6 months’ 
service, reduced amount 


Officers earning over|25% of 1 month’s salary (Max. $100) 


$7,500; part-time 
employees 


Salesmen (nominal]12144% of the year’s salary plus 34 of 1% for each 


amount only) 
Salesmen 


ine of service h 

years’ service, 1 month’s salary; 5-10 ye 
84 month’s salary; 3-5 years, 14 month’s peel 
1-3 years, }4 month’s salary; 6 months-1 year, 
4% month’s salary; less than 6 months, 1/16 month’s 


salary (Min. $10) 
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Number 
Company Receiving Minimum Service 
Bonus 
Banks and Trust Companies (cont.) 
Security broker. 2...0.4. dia .io mass Over 100 Hired prior to 
Dec. 13, 1947 
New York Curb Exchange........... 317 Hired prior to 
New York, N. Y. Dec. 14, 1947 
Retail Establishments 
Ras. Grifith Company i.e ssn. os 125 3 months 
Grand Forks, ND. 
EAL TOCHOTB cat. «tas thirteen it ase 2 6,300 None 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Retail food chain Over 1,000 1 year 
Miscellaneous 
(RAVOrEIRING APFONG Tes... CS knew ik eas n.a. 1 month 
Advertising agency.................. n.d. Hired prior to 
Nov. 30, 1947 
Advertising supplies company........ Over 1,000 Hired prior to 
Dec. 20, 1947 
Communications company........... Over 1,000 Hired prior to 
July 2, 1947 
Construction company............... 800 n.d. 
Street railway company.............. Over 2,000 Hired before 
Dec. 2, 1947 


Ineligible Amount 
None Regular full time employees hired prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 
1 week’s salary. In addition: employed over 10 years, 
$75; employed over 5 years, $50; employed over 
2 years, $25. Regular full-time employees hired after 
; Dec. 31, 1946, $25; regular part-time employees, $25 
President and one]1 week’s salary 


other employee 


None 8% of salary received during year 


Executive officers |Hired prior to Jan. 1, 1947, 1 week’s salary; prior to 
June 30, 1947, 144 week’s salary; prior to Oct. 31, 
1947, 1/3 week’s salary; from Noy. 1 to date of pay- 
ment of bonus, 1 day’s salary 


None 1 week’s salary 


President 1 week’s salary plus value of points based on each 
year of service and merit 
n.a. Hired before July 1, 1947, 144 month’s salary; before 
Oct. 1, 1947, 1 week’s salary; before Nov. 30, 1947 
4 week’s salary 
Factory and office regular employees, $25. Key em- 
ployees, larger amounts, based on service and respon- 
sibilities 
Employees receiving|4 month’s salary 
$5,000 or more and 
those covered by 

union contract 


None 


n.d. Executive administrative and supervisory personnel, 
based on relative responsibilities. All others, 1 day’s 
pay 

Officers Hourly paid and pensioned employees, $5; salaried 


employees under $100 per month, $5; $100-$199 per 
month, $10; $200—$299 per month, $15; $300-$314. 
per month, $25; $315 and above per month, 24% 
of 1 month’s salary ‘ 


n.a. Not available 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Now in All States 


With the passage of a workmen’s compensation law 
effective January 1, 1949, Mississippi joins the ranks 
of all the other states in providing protection for their 
workers injured in occupational accidents. Work- 
men’s compensation legislation is now on the statute 
books of all the states. Because of various exemp- 
tions, such as the exclusion of farming and domestic 
help from coverage, only about 50% of American 
workers, it is estimated, are protected by workmen’s 
compensation laws. In thirty-nine states, workers re- 
ceive compensation for occupational disease as well 
as accident. 

In most states the weekly benefit for an occupa- 
tional accident is between one half and two thirds of 
the regular wage, but most workers do not receive the 
full percentage because nearly all the states limit the 
maximum benefit. Inasmuch as. more than thirty 


states restrict the weekly maximum benefit to $25 


or less, under the present high wage rates this maxi- 
mum considerably reduces the amount a worker 


would otherwise receive on a straight percentage 
basis. 

The Labor Information Bulletin for May, 1948, 
from which the above data were taken contains a 
tabulation giving the maximum death and perma- 
nent disbaility benefits which an injured worker may 
receive under workmen’s compensation laws in the 
various states. F.B.B. 


‘Management Book Shelf 


Are You Confronted with Job Evaluation?—Describes 
briefly the four general methods of job evaluation, with 
several examples of actual point rating systems in use for 
office employees. Lists several points “to consider in pro- 
tecting the union’s interest”’.—Office Employees International 
Union, AFL, 1221 G Street N. W. Washington 5, 1947, 
Pamphlet, 33pp. 


Clerical Salary Administration—Presents the results of 
research in the development of job evaluation methods 
applicable to office workers in the life insurance business. 
Designed to serve as a guide for a company that wishes 
to install a systematic salary program for its clerical 
personnel. Leonard W. Ferguson, editor, Life Office Man- 
agement Association, New York, 1948, 220 pp. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


Percentage Change 


1948 


Latest Latest 
Month | Month 
over over 

Previous| Year 
Month! | Previous 


Item 


Clerical salary rates* 


Billing machine operator..............- maiccopememeeycok Nene, Coe Ga Agama) coood. || ofp ll) ooocb BO- |S: stele «| CHEESE Pte 

Bookkeeping machine operator..........|| medianin dollars | ..... | ..... | ..-.- | ----+ | ----- S8750/P ca! eee Se | eerie cai |. tosses 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| median in dollars | ..... | 2... J --ee+ | eeeee | ee eee Oa peer (ene o hl os cad ors I) BA is 

ile Clerks 23.5.0 aoe cate ern ok: median. in Collars MP ||P reasvs. || an voc, | Wenn | acess) anche ade Yo mae (eters tical lleatac.chonnb antota dc 

JUNIONCOPYA LY DIStne eel ee eee median GoOUarsy legac ecsalll eeeseetn || cercesusian, || eccererotme | Meera 84] was. |b amar See eae 

Officesboy2 (orsgirl isms cetracee ache rier mediamin dollars, || ceca [cere cee Woes econ) ecvonsien || ianeeentes 81) |on.: Sa] See eed | eee 

Receptionist: 2. vane aces ota a een medianwen collars s||\ terse |) aetcrec? |i reteesunrete || eeuelssteeame, | enema ALS Te sce || Scfaceccram|ll coreeererems | meters 

Stenographers... -eeeach ere oe mediangn doltars ||| Gacssn. || pees I ese. |lesteen ees AB ea | ee || ee | See 

Telephone switchboard operator.........|| median in dollars |] ..... | ..... | ..... | -.-.. | ---e- AS | nc..22 || crac an eee Eee 

Senior. copy typistaveneene wires MASSE HYCNMERCH allleonice || onoos Hl cooood) beaee || Soo LU pastorate Iectae aol lpa ase all oes 

Consumers’ Price Index 

LRU Lea eds 5 ac ep Pag gs am Sy eR Jan. 1939=100 222.5} 223.9] 224.6] 221.8] 219.6] 216.8} 210.9} 212. 0.6) +4.9 

(Fl ousin geysers odie tects saren Eocene Jan. 1939=100 LAS) 110.7] LOL 10S 7 LO ie PLOn1 | eli O et e104: +0.5) +6.2 

Clothing neot atas Lins atom. cot? Jan. 1939=100 156.6] 155.5} 155.6] 155.9} 156.1) 156.2) 156.8) 151. +0.7; +3.6 
eres cerca h tata s 2 ee cic t  E. Jan. 1939=100 167.9} 168.1} 168.0] 168.2) 168.4) 168.2} 168.5} 161. -0.1/ +3.8 
RWiommen 1st Peer ater Peicolnes aeoara etn: Jan. 1939=100 147.1] 144.8] 145.2] 145.5) 145.8] 146.0} 146.8) 142. +1.6| +3.4 

uiels3 eee Cee ee BORED ESR Pe Jan. 1939=100 126.5] 126.1) 124.6] 122.2) 121.5; 120.5) 120.3) 117. +0.3) +7.9 
Wiceericiny oie cei seca cen Jan. 1939 =100 90.3] 90.3] 90.3; 90.1; 89.8] 89.8] 989.9] 89. 0| +0.6 

AS cp ee ap eneraga Sha opened cieclelwromle ee reir Jan. 1939=100 94.3 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.9} .93.9 93.9 93. +0.4, +0.5 

Housefurnishingss.c. eerie ree Jan. 1939=100 157.8} 157.4) 157.2) 156.0) 156.2} 156.4) 156.3] 150. +0.3) +4.8 

HUNATIES eae nei rain Jan. 1939=100 147.9) 147.5) 146.7; 146.6] 145.4) 145.4) 145.1] 139. +0.3) +6.3 

Allsitems Sepsiy Gren S05. Hose Jan. 1939=100 165.5) 165.6} 165.6} 164.4) 163.2} 162.3) 160.3] 157. 0.1; +5.4 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. Jan. 1939 dollars 60.4, 60.4, 60.4; 60.8} 61.3} 61.6) 62.4) 63. 0 —5.2 

AMG berms) (BIS) seme teres eer amioressscva steceas 1935-39 = 100 174.5) 174.5} 173.7) 171.7) 170.5) 169.3] 166.9] 163. 0 +6.5 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning im period. son. the oe. 0-38 numbers 9 |\loseen p 335|\p 335 310 Q75 Q75 225 336 0 -0.3 
Workers:involved aes ccc. sie ct. ose on thousands Ss jj ...... p 150\p 225 165 165 175 500 113] 33.3) +32.7 
Total man days idle............2. 55... thousands. |e p 1,750\p 2,200} 2,000) 4,100] 8,000] 6,000} 2,520)| -20.5) -30.6 
Turnoverratesinmanufacturi’g (BLS) 

DEP AR MONS noe u can abe or can eck eee per 100 employees |] ..... p 6.1 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.7 4.5 5.3] +15.9) -3.8 
APTS are POE see wz aT es a. aw per 100 employees |} ..... p $8.4 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.8 4.0) +17.2) -15.0 
Miscellaneous mace te ee eh per 100 employees |] ..... p 1 oli at sil ail ail ; 0 0 
Discharges ee ccco sa Screws isa cnicn per 100 employees |] ..... Pp 4 4 A ‘3, 4 A : 0 0 
TAVOR SOA alee oot... 2. ek Be per 100 employees || ..... peel, 1.0 ial 1.1 1.2 1.2 . 8] +20.0} +50.0 

LXGSED Oks derma oor onad os AbobonOd awe per 100 employees || ..... p 5.0 4.7 5.7 4.1 4.0 4.0 5. +6.4| -5.7 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earnings, hourlysemen. of ee tt .aeerenies average in dollars {jp 1.363} 1.349] 1.333/r 1.316]r 1.301] 1.292] 1.289] 1.249] +1.0}/ +4+9.1 

Weekly. Atty. ap eeraits average in dollars |ip 54.06} 54.12] 53.01|r 52.85| 51.86] 51.79] 52.07] 50.47) 0.1] 47.1 

Hours per production worker.......... average per week |p 39.7] 40.1) 39.8} 40.2} 39.9} 40.1] 40.4] 40.4) -1.0] -1.7 

oon apes wae ce Meanie aes ea els bl Saye cee Ate 158.4] 158.2) 155.5] 156.1) 160.3} 157.8) +2.0) +2.3 
ayTOllss wats Sewn mathe «Boe average=100 |} ..... 74.6) 360. 359. 346. : c 

Dureble goods (BLS) g 0 0 46.7) 347.1] 358.4] 331.5]) +4.1] +13.0 
Barnings, hourly <.),5.-f02. 000.0064 average in dollars |[p 1.449] 1.432) 1.408] 1.385] 1.366] 1.357] 1.352] 1.331|] +1.2}/ +8.9 
- bho otic: yo thsantienes average in oe ip zy . 92 a8 os 56.33] 56.13} 54.81] 54.96] 55.25] 54.06) 0.7) +7.1 

ours per production worker.......... average per wee 0.0 0.7) 40. 40. at E =e = 

Nocdirebte cond (BLS ge p P o| 40.5] 40 40.5} 40.9] 40.6] -1.7} -1.5 
Barnings hourly cess ete to ee ny: average in dollars |p 1,274] 1.262] 1.252] 1.242] 1.230] 1.220] 1.220] 1.165] -+1.0) +9.4 
- leer ‘ee ee re Tee average in Saat D 8 Hee 49.50) 49.37) 48.65} 48.33] 48.66] 46.80] +0.7) +4+7.1 

ours per production worker.......... average per wee p 39.4 9.5} 39. 39. 
Manufacture and distribution of gas ies : 1 Nacsa Narain aes itad pants inser pm 
iParmings, NOUR aes ys bskeic cals: siacis wlnayerage in collars ol gem. |) eeuse |) ain ea: UL SBShE: coven | tiie ae a 1.320) 1.260] ..... +7.4 
WEEK tetra Maar cie ene 4) syage average in dollars| “|"..... | »...5 [ert o. 56500) Sees eee. a 57.86| 53.07] ..... +7 2 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week = ["00.. | ....c0l> eee AlaGheny. Seb | gare a 43.4] 41 5 +0 2 
ee re ett of electricity ; ; ieee : 
ATTAIN SS sp MOULLY aiepecctarseniets aioe clayerece ae average micollarsicalimasisa.\| aplone |) Seen De Tig Nascent iol lene nen 5 
- weekly...... GE eR ae average in ree Bc Pe aici Marpac 62.81 igen |leeeiice alike Sg melen is 4 
ours per wage earner................ SVETARE PEL Week. || asec \|) mss: erator 

CihanT oxlvonaet gep TUTE (ee dons Kinesis a 42.6) 42.7] ..... 0.5 
arnings) moutlyy.. as. dace aoe average in dollars || ..... | .. ets 1.323) 1.318] 1.332] 1.317) 1.324) 1 
5 + CCIIV seen ne pen neemeee average in dollars |} ..... | ..... 65.37) 66.21) 64.45} 65.66] 65.55 ae 3 ea 

Real” weekly earnings............... LOSS = NOOR et piesa. | ds... 158.0} 161.2} 158.2) 162.1) 163.7] 152 -2.0 43.6 
Hours per wage earner.............5:. average per week || ..... | ..... 49.4) 50.2) 48.4) 49.9) 49.5 49. 4 21 6 0 

Agricultural wage rates per month‘ (BAE)} average in dollars || ..... | ..... E1000 e. arpiteecar 102.00 - | 103 00 +7 8 6.8 
WEED OSEC Cot Peariiicc snk kg vn mans ©: average in dollars |} ..... | ..... LOSHOOME co) |e ee 97.00] ..... 98.70 48.2 abe 
Withoutshoard 2. sce ess ae average in dollars Ra Tats Sopeere Saar OORe e ‘ 47.1 teen 
1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. Deri sak ; 

és ‘Median of the anadis 50% New ahs, abe the modal salary was reported Prey Pelagia el wr es? Commuieston Sarr 
in this table. pPreliminary Eevsok 
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Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity 


HE hourly earnings of workers in the gas and elec- 

tricity industries in June, 1948, were higher than 
in any previous month, even though the length of the 
work week and subsequent overtime payments de- 
creased for wage earners in both industries. Accord- 
ing to THe Conrerence Boarp series, the actual 
weekly earnings of electricity workers also rose to a 
new peak while those of the gas workers registered 
a decline between January and June of this year. 
Real weekly earnings followed an identical pattern— 
up in electricity and down in gas utilities. 

This measure of actual earnings adjusted for 
changes in the consumers’ price index in terms of 
1923 dollars is not comparable with any previously 
published series. These indexes of real earnings have 
been revised, from 1914 to date, to reflect the change 
in THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s consumers’ price index 
for the United States and are available upon request. 


GAS UTILITIES 


In each survey since June, 1945, there was an 
increase in the hourly earnings of male workers in 
gas utilities throughout the nation. The average for 
June, 1948, of $1.353 was 2.5% above that of January 
and 7.4% higher than a year ago. All four regions 
represented in the study were affected by this upward 


trend. The South registered the greatest gain—4.7%; 
the East showed the slightest—0.8%. Widespread 
wage increases in the gas industry were mainly re- 
sponsible for the new high in hourly earnings. An 
expansion of the more highly paid skilled labor force 
was also instrumental in moving the level of earnings 
upward in June. 

Weekly earnings did not reflect the gain in hourly 
earnings because of the substantial decline in hours. 
While the latter average dropped 4.1%, the average 
weekly return dropped only 1.7% between January 
and June. The East and the Far West are the two 
regions that exerted the greatest pressure on this 
change. They each showed a decline of more than 
5% in weekly earnings and 6.2% and 8.3%, respec- 
tively, in actual hours worked. The only region to 
report an increase in the length of the work week was 
the South. The June average of 41.9 hours was 0.7% 
above that of January. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


The hourly return of wage earners concerned with 
the generation and distribution of electricity in June 
averaged the highest yet recorded in THE CONFER- 
ENCE Boarn’s series. A new peak had been reached 
in each semiannual survey since July, 1939; the June 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY BY 
JOB CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1948 


Source: Tue ConrereNnce Boarp 


ELECTRICITY 


D. 
+ Average | A Seis A A ERS Average | Average 
° 
Hourly Weak: Week a Hourly We : Hourly Weekl: 
Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Earnings age 
Earner Earner 
INSIDE PRODUCTION 
JANUATY 7-1 948 css eg way $1.160 | $49.84 43.0 | $1.390 | $60.07 43.2 || $1.1187r] $46.68r 41.7 | $1.4997] $64,007] 42.7 
June, 1948 > Races te, wan eee 1.168 47.08 40.3 1.416 40.9 1.133 46.92 41.4 1.537 64.80 42.2 
INSIDE MAINTENANCE 
OAS Loree setcuerstilatigs 1.105 | $46.38 42.0 | $1.425 | $62.52 43.9 || $1.0797r| $45.467 42.1 | $1.528 | $65.85 43.1 
foes TOE ae mess | Sts: 43.57 39.6 1.445 41. 1.087 45.19 41.6 1.564 67.43 43.1 
ie See Se ee es a dS ee 
OUTSIDE ae ae 
i Zi 1.4787) $63.477r) 42.9r 
VO48 ewe capaca has $1.048 | $43.82 41.8 | $1.368 | $60.38 44-1 || $1.0097] $41.207r 40.8r| $ 
fee WP gaan ae oes 1.085 45.34 41.8 1.415 42.2 1.038 43.12 AL.5 1.535 66.29 43.2 
rRevised 


Note: This table brings up to date figures published in The Management Record, May, 1948, p. 282 
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TABLE 2: 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


November, 1948 


EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY 


SKILL, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1948 


Source: 


Tse ConrerRENCcCE Boarp 


Asa Wics fankean SEMI-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
Ind a 
jo et ee or a smn roe PO ee ey 
Date and Region | Aver Aver — A Aver r 
Hourly Weekly | Week [Hourly Earnings lWeekly Earnings) Hourly Weekly Week Hourly Week : Week = ae 
Earn- Barn- | | Earn- Esrn- per : e r ourly | Weekly 
| ings ings * sec Pra PS ES ee, Pi ings ings anes age | Earn- ae 
| Earner | Actual | Real! | Actual | Real! Earner | ings gs 
GAS 
January, 1948 j 
United States. ../$1_320 1$57 86 | 43.4 lear 2 '180.7r 222 $ 1162 S5rf$1.082 |845.56 | 42.1 [241.0 [219.4 ]$1.384 [$60.65 | 43.8 241.1 |207.2 
Bast 3. 1.340 | 58.69 | 48.8 a aJ a a 1.107 | 48.31 | 48.6 a a 1.894 | 61.07 | 43.8 a a 
South @s.:.-:. 1.182 | 49.21 | 41.6 a a a a .918 | 36.82 |} 40.3 a a 1.298 | 54.79 | 42.2 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.344 | 58.86 | 48.4 a a |. a a 1.141 | 46.90°} 41.1 a a 1.898 | 61.63 | 44.1 a a 
Far West......}| 1.362 | 62.67 | 46.0 a a a a 1.155 | 52.04 | 45.0 a a 1.428 | 65.98 | 46.8 a a 
June, 1948 
United States...} 1.353 | 56.90 | 41.6 /253.4 [183.0 [218.6 {157.8 |] 1.104 | 45.58 | 41.2 |245.9 |219.2 ]] 1.421 | 59.29 | 41.7 | 247.6 202.6 
East. .........] 1.351 | 55.57 | 41.1 a a a a 1.099 | 45.27 | 41.2 a a 1.412 | 58.02 | 41.1 a a 
South. ........] 1.288 | 51.85 | 41.9 a a a a .893 | 38.7 43.4 a a 1.350 | 55.91 | 41.4 a a 
Middle West. .} 1.894 | 58.75 | 42.1 a a a a 1.189 | 48.36 | 40.7 a a 1.454 | 61.94 | 42.6 a a 
Far West... ... 1.404 | 59.26 | 42.2 a a a a 1.184 | 46.7. 39.5 a a 1.465 | 68.06 | 43.0 a a 
ELECTRICITY 
January, 1948 oon 
United States. ../$1.419r/$61_42r} 42.6 [282_6r/170.Or}207.Sr}151.9nS1.063r/$44.Olr}] 41.4 ]222. 97/214. S3r}$1.4977/$64.18r] 42.9 |235.07/202.37 
East..........] 1.483 | 62.29 | 42.0 a a a a 1.126 | 46.60 | 41. a a 1.544 | 65.04 | 42.1 a a 
Soe. 5..32-524 1.258 | 54.32 | 438.2 a a a a .918 | 87.52 | 41.1 a a 1.874 | 60.32 | 43.9 a a 
Middle West. .} 1.441 | 61.72 | 42.8 a a a a 1.146 | 47.81 | 41.7 a a 1.500 | 64.59 | 43.0 a a 
Rar West... 1.578r| 69.06r} 43.Sr a a a a 1,.247r}| 52.88r} 42.4r a a 1.6807) 71.727} 44.0r a a 
June, 1948 
United States...| 1.454 | 62.81 | 42.5 [288.4 |172.1 |212.5 |153.4 j] 1.082 | 44.88 | 41.5 [226.8 [918.5 }] 1.542 | 66.01 | 42.8 [242.1 [208.1 
iS Rae cong 1.492 | 62.30 | 41.7 a a a a 1.106 | 45.49 | 41.1 a a 1.567 | 65.61 | 41.9 a a 
South... 1.327 | 57.62 | 48.4 a a a a .957 | 40.29 | 42.1 a a || 1.456 | 68.95 | 43.9 a a 
Middle West. .| 1.473 | 63.21 | 42.9 a a a a 1.168 | 48.47 | 41.5 a a | 1.540 | 66.54 | 43.2 a a 
Far West...... 1.714 | 72.64 | 42.4 a a a a 1.875 | 58.90 | 39.2 a a || 1.766 | 75.79 | 42.9 a a 
Nore: This table brings up to date figures published in The Management Record, May, 1948, p. 283 a1923 dats not available rRevised 


1Revised series; these data not comparable with previously published indexes. 


peak was $1.454 for the United States as a whole. The 
Far West had an increase of 8.6% and the East one of 
0.6%, with the other two regions in between. The 
over-all yearly gain was 4.2% for the year, with the 
East and Far West again in the extreme positions— 
1.8% and 13.9%, respectively. 

Average weekly earnings also rose throughout the 
country. Since January, 1948, the increase was 2.8%, 
and since June, 1947, it was 3.1%. These changes are 
tied to the upward movement of hourly earnings since 
average hours worked declined somewhat in both the 
six-month and year periods. Between January and 
June, weekly earnings expanded the most in the 
South (6.1%), although the actual level of earnings 
was lower than in other regions. The highest return 
—on both an hourly and weekly basis—prevailed in 
the Far West. They were, correspondingly, 17.9% 
and 15.7% above the United States’ average for all 
wage earners. Skilled male workers absorbed the 
greater portion of the total increase in weekly earn- 
ings throughout the nation even though the length of 
their work week showed a slight drop. 

There has been a gradual decline in hours in the 
electricity industry since June, 1947, with the latest 


work week averaging 42.5 hours. Over the year, the 
over-all decline amounted to 0.5%; for the half year 
since January, it was 0.2%. 

A noticeable change occurred in the distribution 
of electricity wage earners. While the unskilled group 
comprised 18.8% of the total in January of this year, 
it expanded to 19.5% of the total in June. Not since 
July, 1937, had it approached this proportion. 


LAST OF SERIES 


This study of payroll statistics in gas and electricity 
utilities is the last in Tar Conrerence Boarp’s series. 
Readers are referred to the “Earnings and Hours” re- 
ports published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for most nearly comparable data, and are urged 
to contact the Board’s wage department for any addi- 
tional information required in adjusting to the gov- 
ernment series. 

Tur ConrereNce Boarn extends its appreciation to 
all those companies whose faithful cooperation has 
made these semiannual studies possible. 


EuizasetH M. Case 
Statistical Division 
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Consumers’ Prices 


Level Off 


Fe THE fourth time this year, Toe ConrerEnce 
Boarn’s index of consumers’ prices has failed to 
show a rise. Instead, a fractional decline of 0.1% was 
recorded for the period August 15 to September 15. 
The spurt in prices which followed the end of price 
control, and which contributed to bringing previously 
scarce goods onto the market, seems to have reached 
at least a temporary plateau. The increase in con- 
suméers’ prices for the first eight months of this year 
has been only 1.9%, the smallest January-to-Septem- 
ber change since 1945. The index now stands 65.5% 
above the January, 1939, level. 

Seasonal declines in fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
lower prices for beef and lamb have been major fac- 
tors in holding down food costs. Because of the im- 
portance of food in the family budget, these seasonal 
trends have had a substantial effect in retarding the 
upward progress of the over-all index. Food declined 
0.6% from August to September. It is difficult to pre- 
dict what course food prices will take, but seasonal 
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trends should begin to operate in the other direction 
in the next month or two and cannot be counted upon 
to further dampen the index. The recent drop in corn 
prices and the repercussion on meats offer the most 
likely check against further food price rises. 

The break which occurred in the wholesale textile 
market early last spring (and which has continued to 
grow) is now being reflected in retail prices. The 
full effect is expected to be felt before the first of the 
year. Scattered declines have been reported in both 
men’s and women’s clothing, but, despite the softening 
in clothing, men’s and women’s fall and winter coats 
and men’s underwear have come on the market at 
higher prices this year than last. These increases 
brought a rise in the clothing index of 0.7%. 

Rises in coal and coke and a gas rate increase in 
Boston resulted in an increase of 0.3% in the over-all 
fuel index. The Board’s annual survey of barber and 
beauty shop prices and of medical and dental services 
show an increase, which together with higher prices 
for some drug and tobacco commodities, brought a 
rise of 0.3% in the sundries index. The third quar- 
terly survey of rents which the Board has made this 
year, showed that housing costs have increased 0.5%. 
The major increases occurred in cities along the 

(Text continued on page 559) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Revised Series: January, 1939=100; Series previously was on 1923=100. 


Date 
All Items 
1946 September.......... 187.9 | 169.3a] 104. 
December........... 148.3 192.5b| 104.7 


104. 


1947 March.............. 150.5 | 196.3c| 104.7 7 0 @| 148.1 | 136.0] 66.4 
eee 151.1 | 197.5d 7 6 ‘'g| 93.9| 147.6| 137.5] 66.2 
Siena 4...2,.. 151.7 | 198.5 "4 8 1} 93.8| 148.4] 138.3] 65.9 
August:... 2.8. 295, 154.4 | 205.8¢ " 1 '8| 93.8| 148.8| 138.6] 64.8 
September.......... 157.0 | 212.1 1” ‘8 ‘g| 93.8| 150.6] 189.1] 68.7 
October............. 157.9 | 210.8 ‘1 ‘0 ‘9| 93.8] 151.9| 140.2] 63.8 
November.......... 159.1 | 219.9f 4d ‘6 ‘'9| 93.8] 168.8] 141.1] 62.9 
December........... 161.1 | 216.9 9 a ‘'9| 93.8] 154.1 | 149.6] 62.1 
Annual average‘...| 153.8 | 203.2 9 ay a7 93.7 | 149.5 | 188.4 65.0 
St 162.4 | 218.9 s9.8| 93.8 | 155.4] 148.9] 61.6 

i i <> ee 160.6 | 218-2 s9.8| 93.9| 166.0| 148.8| 62.3 
March -,.. 5.8. ores 160.3 | 210.9 s9.9| 93.9| 166.3] 145.1] 62.4 
Anal &;...2-6.50%s 162.3 | 216.8 89.8| 93.9| 156.4] 145.4] 61.6 

a is Bs 163.2 | 219.61 9.8} 93.9| 156.2| 145.4| 61.3 

June. 164.4 | 9221.8 90.1] 98.9] 156.0| 146.6] 60.8 
Bay toss. 4.2.80: 165.6 | 924.6 90.3] 93.9] 157.2| 146.7| 60.4 
August i... 5s 165.6 | 228.9; 90.3| 93.9] 157.4] 147.5] 60.4 
September.......... 165.5 | 222.5 90.3| 94.8| 157.8] 147.9] 60.4 

Percentage Changes 

1948 to Sept,1948....). 0.1] 0.6) +0.5| +0.7| 0.1] +16] +03 0) +04] 40.3] +403 0 

ace 1947 to Sept, ered 454| 4491 +62] 43.6 43.4] +7.9] 40.6 | 40.5] +48] +463] -5.2 


\Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. 
Sean eg i ty and an 

§, indexes. é 
Waelted. Seren of i pO indexes and six monthlyi ndexes. 
aBased on food prices for Sept. 16, 1946 

bBased on food prices for Dec. 16, 1948. 

eBased on food prices for March 18, 1947. 


dBased on food prices for June 16, 1947. 
eBased on food prices for Aug. 18, 1947. 
{Based on food prices for Nov. 17, 1947. 
Based on food prices for Jan, 14, 1948. 
ased on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948. 
{Based on food prices for May 13, 1948. 
jBased on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Source; Tam ConreRENcH BoarpD 


Norse: These indexes do N or show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 


only changes in consumers’ prices tn each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Ind Numbe Percentage 
om 1989 n100 Ly rae 1989 = 100 Changes 
Cir Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 Crrr Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 
S : . Sept. 1947 t ti 
Sept. 1948 | Aug..1948 | Sept. 1947 Sept 1046 Gent 1948 Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1948 pt Sept 1048 Sept 1048 
AGron Chicago 
HOOGSacecine cites seria 228.7 228.9 216.4 -0.1 +5.7 Food. enemies 232.6 234.2 ee ac cake 
Housing............. 121.3] 119.8| 113.9] 41.3] -+6.5 | Housing!............ MO ee ltt eag Leee Meee 
@lothingwer panei: 155.8 | 154.7] 148.2 +0.7 =t5 al) |) Clothing svete «it 156.9 en eas on 4 ape 
Buel? eco cacte hike eraree 155.2 154.6 138.3 +0.4 | +12.2 | Fuel’..... sonetseses 111.9 6 : + s ae 
Housefurnishings..... 135.9 | 1386.1 131.1 0.1 +3.7 Housefurnishings : ne oe Gale losn0 iy a - 3 
Sundriesteth: Gsc0.ae 150.9 | 147.8] 139.1 +2.1 8.5 | Sundries: cat. ines 152.6} 152.5 Whe +0. +11. 
F : Weighted Total....| 169.8 170.1 157.6 —0.2 +7.7 
Cincinnati 
aiff 1 d : @.9 | KOod sate staan eae 222.8 222.7r| 212.5 a +4.8 
8 8 ‘ 1¢ | Housing! accion w 21058 105.9 100.9 +4.6 +9.8 
A 10 : : 19m Clothingentestxvctees 167.0 166.4 157.3 +0.4 +6.2 
6 6 Q3" 6 | Buele ie elnie ccs es 133.2 132.5 121.7 +0.5 +9.4 
Housefurnishings..... 152.1} 150.6 | 138.4 +1.0 +9.9 | Housefurnishings....] 149.3 | 147.6 | 139.8 +1.2 +6.8 
Sundries......-+ 0... 139.0 | 138.9] 132.6|| +0.1| +4.8 | Sundries............] 149.1] 148.9 | 141.7] +0.1 | +5.2° 
Weighted Total.....] 162.8 | 162.8 | 156.5 0 | +4.0 | Weighted Total....| 167.7| 167.2] 158.3|] +0.3| +5.9 
Baltimore Cleveland 
Kodd-stes bata ectiven 225.3 Q24.7r| 213.3 +0.3 +5.6 Food. PSSA OR GOS Oe a 225.8 226.9 210.1 0.5 +7.5 
Housing! s.ce.nie-shera: 110.1 | 109.2] 103.2 +0.8] +6.7 | Housing'............ 116.7 | 116.7] 109.7 0 +6.4 
Clothing ese ee 155.4 154.3r] 152.67] +0.7 = .8: | (Clothing)eew. snes 167.0 164.07] 157.7 +1.8 +5.9 
Poel seeces . cakiihe 141.6 | 141.6] 129.3 0 49.54 Fuel¥:sags «tes edie 135.6 | 134.4] 122.6] +0.9] +10.6 
Housefurnishings..... 168.7 | 169.0] 157.5 -0.2 | +7.1 | Housefurnishings. . 162.6 | 162.8] 152.6 -0.1 +6.6 
SUNGTICR racine anlarice 143.4 143.3 137.6 +0.1 =A) 2 | SUNGLICS sacle s ciel s 66 151.0 151.0 142.4 0 +6.0 
Weighted Total..... 168.1 167.67] 159.5 +0.3 +5.4 Weighted Total....| 168.7 168.6 157.8 +0.1 +6.9 
Birmingham 
1 Sas eeieeeals, Paver 228.3 230.3 222.3 —0.9 
HOUBIN Ge cem ne oe nes 121.5] 117.5] 105.7] +3.4 
Glowing seer wick iceces 157.4 157.9 153.0 -0.3 
Piitel#sce, 22 904., deraavers a 126.4 126.4 121.3 0 
Housefurnishings..... 153.4 | 155.47] 150.8 -1.3 
DUNG TIES 006 ck ais eesyers ae 136.5 | 136.57) 127.7 0 
Weighted Total..... 163.3 163.4r| 155.2 -0.1 : 
Boston 
BOGE skcaakte 8 209.4} 211.2] 197.771 -0.9| +5.9 8 : 0 
Housing! ccccenewnioas 114.4 113.9 104.5 +0.4 +9.5 5 : A ; 
Clothing bape Neroneid wtenereha 147.0 144.8 144.1 +1.5 +2.0 6 ; 8 4 
Le a rk ee es 159.7 156.3 137.2 42.2} +16.4 ut : 7:2 ; 
Housefurnishings. .... 160.7 | 161.0 | 154.5 -0.2 +4.0 | Housefurnishings....} 167.2 | 167.1] 161.27] +0.1 +3.7 
Sundries............. 146.4 146.0 141.6 +0.3 +3.4 | Sundries............ 140.3 140.2 135.7 +0.1 +3 .4 
eWeighted Total... [164.2 |) 164:20|) 154.5q 5 0 [+83 | Total 5 -0. 
Bencisart@inl cia ie fa 4 ee eea a 
Hood: 5350 deere. ee 5 : . : : : : 
Housing®: % 22. wens , } ‘ { , : 
Clothing. Gee. eh. : ; F : f : : ‘ 
Clee At Raat es 3 i ; F ; ; ‘ : 
Housefurnishings ; : d 0. F : : : 
Sundriesi.7 cn... ob os. : : Ar f ; : ‘ < : 
Weighted Total..... 169.7 168.4 158.2 +0.8 BE Ee ee Oe ee Be Weighted Total... 161.5 161.4 152.1 +0.1 a aS | IS I LS ee 
Ah ae eae Se SS Dea Mohisans [se co lbenno bee Moines 
Food. sco e aus RNR viele: ofa 238.1 237.27] 218.9 +0.4 +88 uleFood.. aust: eet ok ad 222.2 224.6 207.2 
Housing! cena e #356 abate D7 Bae TLS ale 119 8 +4.9 | Housing!..... ae steerer 107.7 107.7 105.3 
Clothingcaeaasaieaee 153.3 152.0r] 146.4 +0.9 +4.7 | Clothing.......... ; 167.5 166.7 160.1 
Oe IR cea ete 144.2 142.7 126.9 +1.1 ] +13.6 | Fuel®..:......... sea|) LOSS 151.8 187.6 
pcoeermoustangs Bia ot 159.7 | 158.7] 157.0 +0.6 +1.7 Housefurnishings. . 162.3 | 163.17] 154.9 ; 
Sundries’.c.ee) chines 149.5 147.7 139.77] +1.2 +7.0 Sundries Rs duciste iar Mah as 143.1 142.7 137.7 F 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.....[ 171.8 | 170.7 | 159.97] +0.6 | +7.4 ce os ee 
MiChitiaccsa® |= Vie wee aerina 1 hmeees G 
Food. sioaatete «ah - 234.7 | 236.9 | 227.6 -0.9 +-3 1.) Bood.a. tees Wiles ¢ ; } 
Housing!............. 103.7 | 103.7 | 103.7 0 0 | Housing!............ ; é 
Glothingv ee ee 155.8 155.3 149.3 +0.3 +4.4 | Clothing............ ; i 4 
Ce ee est! 133.0 133.0 123.9 0 +7.3 : : 132.1 
Housefurnishings.....] 142.9 | 143.5 | 187.4 -0.4 | +4.0 | Housefurnishings. . : : 152.6 
Sundries........... ..| 137.8 | 187.5 | 180.17] +0.2 | +65.9 | Sundries............ ; 162.7 _ 151.3 
Weighted Total.....| 163.2 | 163.8 | 167.07] -0.4| +8.9| Weighted Total....]” 167.6 | 169.6 | 160.1 -1.2| 46.3" 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, Includes electricity and gas, rRevised, aLess than 0.1% 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 


Source: 


Tae Conrerence Boarp 


Nor: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be com pared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 
Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 to to 
Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948 
Duluth 
Food. Srarede ientc ne an aa « 220.2 221 .4r| 208.77 —-0.5 +5.5 
Housing! 102.8 | 101.9] 100.2] 40.4] +21 
Clothing fccnc 0%... 167.0 | 166.2r| 160.2r) +0.5] +4.2 
Bue eas Osho 151.0 150.5 135.2 +0.8 | +11.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 173.1 172.6 161.5r] +0.3 +7.2 
Sundmesiti. ced 144.8 142.7 L373 +1.5 +5.5 
Weighted Total... .. 167.6 | 167.2] 158.47] +0.2 +5.8 
Erie, Pa. 

Food. Site ARAN Ae 234.0 225.8 —0.4 +3 .2 
Housing®............. 123.2] 110.2 oO Leirs 
Clothing Scenic. shar 172.1] 169.8} +0.5] 41.9 
Mucli ett. scans cece 155.1 135.5 0 +14.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 156.5 151.47] +0.7 +4.1 
Sundri¢a.t i... 65 cen 155 . 4 150. 4 

Meee ce: : o | +16. 

Housefurnishings. .... 141. 141. 134. 0 +5. 

SOTG ATS Seeger Sete 150. 145. 138. : 


Weighted Total..... : 
tRents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, 


iG 


Cirr 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Index Numbers 


Jan., 1989=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sept. 1948) Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 


Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 
_ to to 
Sept. 1948 | Sept. 1948 
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Pood Senne tee 209.5 | 209.6} 201.9 a +3.8 
Housing! 108.4 108.4 105.5 0 42.7 
Clothing Seater steer e  ee aT 161.1 160.9 155.7 +0.1 +3.5 
LUGS. Sa ee, ee 120.9 120.9 Ubi bet? 0 +8.2 
Housefurnishings....} 146.0 | 146.2 | 139.7) -0.1 +4.5 
SUNGIies: cp wie cites: 150.5 150.7 | 140.7 -0.1 +7.0 
Weighted Total....| 159.4 | 159.5 | 152.07] 0.1 | +4.9 
Lansing 
HOO cr tounies sanecey 241.7 239.8 238.0r]} +0.8 +1.6 
Housing! 102.1 | 102.1 98.0 0 +4.2 
Clothing... 0.40. duce 159.2 | 157.3 | 147.9]] +1.2| +76 
Ruelaee on oa eae 136.1 134.8 127.1 +1.0 +71 
Housefurnishings....| 164.1 164.1 159.1 0 +3.1 
Sundries.s access ees 156.5 156.1 147.6 +0.3 +6.0 
Weighted Total....| 168.2 | 167.2 | 161.7r] +0.6| +4.0 
ROOd sete ction nei 220.2 220.8 209.0 0.3 +5.4 
Housing eres tae 111.9 111.8 106.2 +0.1 +5.4 
Glothing yen. sn 146.5 146.8 143.9r 0.2 +1.8 
Buel oes esas ee 91.8 91.8 91.87 0 0 
Housefurnishings....} 147.6 | 146.67] 139.8 +0.7 +5.6 
Sundries\soc. cache 144.6 144.4 136.4 +0.1 +6.0 
Weighted Total 159.4 159.5 151.7r) +0.1 +5.1 
Food jer t ccna 233.8 235.7r| 225.4 -0.8 +3.7 
(lousing rogers cle crate: 1074 | 107.1 1103-9 0 +3.1 
Clothing* sa ace.s asc: 154.0 153.5 149.2 +0.3 +3 .2 
Biel? es soe atc eee a 156.1 156.1 143.8 0 +8.6 
Housefurnishings....| 165.3 164.2 160.8 +0.7 +2.8 
Sundrieshnvancce ches 153.0 15-3 141.5 +1.1 +8.1 
Weighted Total Mr ee lings Ye 165.6 0 +4.9 
Macon 
MOOG catasrepece fates 922 4 Q0erL 224.8ri| +0.1 -1.1 
FAOUSIN Gt oacs ee e's eae) s 123.2 123.2 114.0 0 +8.1 
Clothing Sage ogee «leo eases 163.3 163.1 155.7 +0.1 +4.9 
IGT SOS aoe irc 117.9 117.9 Taal 0 +6.1 
Housefurnishings . ell OG 155.2 149.5 +0.7 +4.5 
SUCCES! ope ars os cheese 138.8 137.7 131.9 +0.8 +5.2 
Weighted Total....|/ 165.3 164.7 160.87) +0.4 +2.8 
Memphis 
Fou See 236.8 | 238.5 | 232.0} -0.7] +2.1 
Flousin gy!) ac sisters aera: 114.0 114.0 108.4 0 +5.2 
Clothing a. ncn et 161.5 161.7 157.4 -0.1 +2.6 
AEP CEE ee Ae a ie 117.9 117.9 108.8 0 +8.4 
Housefurnishings....] 157.5 | 158.17] 152.4 0.4] +3.3 
Sundries....... ee<ete late 131.4 126.9r| 123.4 +3.5 +6.5 
Weighted Total... 161.6 160.87] 155.4 +0.5 +4.0 
Milwaukee 
HOO acusieiegoberoncet 229.8 224. 1r| 208.8 -0.6 +6.7 
Housingl............ 112.1 | 112.1 | 103.5 0? es8%8 
Clothing se ocr a. 167.4 166.6 162.3 +0.5 4+3.1 
Buel*.5.38 Fe. ae cathe 135.4 135.4 125.2 0 +8.1 
Housefurnishings....] 173.6 | 173.7 | 159.1 -0.1 +91 
Sundries accede 155.8 155.6 134.2 +0.1 } +16.1 
Weighted Total....] 167.5 | 167.7r| 153.8] -0.1 | +8.9 
—ooooooOooOOOOOOOOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeaneaaa— eS sa—“a—“a0RaReT08—~$=—q$qmm9mas>4a4>>— 
- Minneapolis 
Ood  amasem seus 238.2 | 238.4 | 227.7 0.1 +4.6 
Housing! 2.) 108.8 108.8 103.7 0 +4.9 
Clothing........ i...| 164.4] 163.0| 158.3], +0.9| 43.9 
Hive Beh prance seat USC (el S78 alee 210 —0.1 | +13.8 
Housefurnishings....}| 169.3 | 169.3 | 157.0 0 +7.8 
Stmdriess cy. ciecichey: 154.1 | 154.4 | 145.97] -0.2 | +5.6 
Weighted Total....}| 171.5 | 171.6 | 162.57) -O.1 | +5.5 
2Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. aLess than 0.1% 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source: THs CONFERENCE BoarD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show. 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 _||__ Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crrr |) Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 ee Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 
Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 0 to Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 to to 
Sept. 1048 | Sept..1948 | -— "4 | er none | or Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948 
Muskegon Portland, Ore. 
| e's Dice Seeeniraren Ses 267.6 269.2 258.1 0.6 mG | OOU tae o, cronscxetaeelers 229.6 233.2r} 212.17 1.5 +8.3 
Housing tii. sss'<'s Gs os 115.4 115.4 115.2 0 Oe | Housingl ocho taie 122.8 117.3 110.0 +4.7 | +11.6 
Rlothine< ..ccw ua cere 151.6 150.8 145.5 +0.5 =A, | Clothing s oat statiare 175.9 174.7 164.5 +0.7 +6.9 
Ruck ek ahiasn sa 162.0 156.6 144.38 +34 | OS: |) Rueben fesse aac 129.0 125.6 121.9 +2.7 +5.8 
Housefurnishings..... 188.4 | 189.1 | 189.1 0.5 -0.5 | Housefurnishings....| 146.0 | 144.5 | 188.5 ]) +1.0] +5.4 
SURO RIOS  chisaenneians 143.0 142.9 138.6 +0.1 3.2 b SUNALIES..<. «seveiusiel« oie 136.4 134.5 129.7r} +1.4 +5.2 
Weighted Total..... 175.2 | 175.1 | 167.7) +0.1| +4.5| Weighted Total.... 165.9 
Newark | 
Cnn AG eee ee 223.2 222.9 204.9 +0.1 +8.9 6 ; 4 
Housing". . 105.1 104.9 101.4 +0.2 +3.6 oe 2 38 
Clothing so. an. ..s sae 146.9 146.5 145.07] +0.3 +1.3 es raf 0 4 
ot Gt ee sept e sees 116.7 116.7 108.3 0 +7.8 A ak ail 0 1 
Housefurnishings. .... 174.8 | 174.4] 168.9 || +0.2 | +8.5 | Housefurnishings....} 140.0 | 189.5 |} 130.3]| +0.4} +7.4 
SERUTIOR he ieiscncnisiafonrs 140.4 140.4 134.0 0 +4.8 | Sundries............ 146.8 147.1r| 189.3 —0.2 +5.4 
Weighted Total..... 164.4 164.2 154.6 +0.1 3 
Wit tiin t  o- 218.6 | 216.87} 207.87) 41.1 
Housmy's....~ osu. 105.7 105.6 105.3 +0.1 
Gatine ck 165.1 | 162.4 | 155.49] +1.7 
eho Se ae os 142.3 142.0 122.7 +0.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 153.4] 154.1] 143.3 -0.5 : Saragi ; 
SUBGMERESre Seiden 126.6 126.5 124.4 +0.1 : : : 
Weighted Total..... 158.4 157.4 15s +0.6 
New Orleans 
ae ee 228.1] 230.8r| 218.6 |} -1.0 
Housmye 5 cance ee. =|, 218.7 118.7 110.6 0 
Clotliing.. 0.26.5. 161.0 | 160.5) 156.2]) +0.3 
PEE vrioccewe ea « 90.7 90.7 85.9 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 163.38 | 163.2; 159.2) +0.1 
Sundries... ...<..<:0%.0. 137.6 136.8r, 131.5 +0.6 
Weighted Total..... 169.7 170.38 162.4 —0.4 
New York Rochester 
OGH AAS eerste 212.8 215.4 205.2 -1.2 +3.7 
BlOusttig eos ay «oda 103.8 | 103.2} 100.8] +0.6 +38.0 
Clothing es 5 + oaccie ss 155.6 153.9 151.1 +1.1 +3.0 
Dy ge ee ee ree 120.1 119.8 113.8 +0.3 +6.0 
Housefurnishings..... 158.8 | 157.6 | 152.3 +0.4 +8.9 
Sundries............. 146.0 | 145.6] 139.47) +0.8| +4.7 
Weighted Total..... 161.2 161.7 155.2 -0.3 +3.9 
Omaha 
Food. og ARE ee 245.6 246.4r}) 230.7 -0.8 +6.5 
0 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries 


FOG ise cor csss Senin 220.4 | 221.7] 211.4 -0.6 4.3 
Housing!............. 116.3] 116.3] 105.8 0 | to.0 
G@lothing: bance 1 vege, 158.2 | 152.4] 149.8 +0.5 +2.3 
eltcrets pepe teense 187.0} 186.1] 125.4 +0.7 +9.3 
Housefurnishings oe Sn 147.0 | 145.6] 140.1 +1.0 +4.9 
SON Peg Fx <faecasi ome 148.8 | 148.2] 141.9] +0.4 +4.9 
Weighted Total..... 165.6 | 165.7} 157.4 0.1 +5.2 | Weighted Total....| 164.0 
OTT rrOmOmOa—————— eee 
Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15, ‘Includes electricity and gas, rRevised, aLess than 0.1% 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES—Continued 
Source; Tam Conrmrence Boarp 


Nors: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers P. t: 
on ie eee fed al paces gba ee 
Y 
Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 Crrr 
Sept. 1948 | Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947]| to to Sept. 1948] Aug. 1948 | Sept. 1947 ahi ey tata 
Sept. 1948 | Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948 | Sept. 1948 
St. Paul Toledo 

Food 234.9 +6.2 | Food 226 
neers gee MOO A rena cncnn. 4 1.4] 43.9 
Housing! o Sasi ideals 107.7 +6.7 | Housing!,........... 120.8 +0.2 pe 
Clothing Ptietas 6 cies ais 154.6 SOO) s ClOGHIN ny sage aivlens 160.2 +0.9| +5.3 
Fuel?..... beeen eee 141.4 SL Mn UOlaa, Maes hen ce 147.3 0 +13.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 176.8 +6.8 | Housefurnishings....| 148.6 0.4] 43.4 
SUUTMPIOR cs oc Para, as 147.1 Bul DUNATICsy. cas sslate sw « 155.5 +0.1 +6.1 


eeeee 


‘ 3 244.8 230.5r| +0.2 +6.4 
BPeaiets “Aiae Housing!............] 107.6 | 107.6 | 102.7 0 | +4.8 
ann gael Clothing............| 188.8] 183.2] 172.7|| 40.3] +6.4 
Seance payteeeeees ‘ : 0 ‘ Bue] secre L456 148.2 181.1 +0.3 | +13.3 
Housefurnishings Suits ; : . ; . Housefurnishings....} 154.3 | 153.9 | 144.7 +0.3 +6.6 
Sundries2.sseo0.s : ; ; : Siindries Meese. ee 148.8 139.7 131.9 +6.5 | +12.8 
Weighted Total....| 173.7 170.9 160.3 +1.6 +8.4 
Wilmington, Del. 

HOod sd. Meets sce ote 206.5 

Housing ess. fens 113.3 

Clothing sy, <riw ccie sr 170.2 

Buel? 3m cates antes 180.6 

Housefurnishings....] 173.9 

Sundries sic. ese ls-01< 182.7 

Weighted Total....} 162.1 


Youngstown 


— | | |) | 


Sores Ss See 0.5 : Pisses Bielereisvareteays 
LOUSE Acs aicen oe +6.5 AO PeELOUSING Utes cliestonets 
Clothing casredecs Ss « +1.3 ‘Sri Clothing ss. arc. se 

Ce eee mens seas +0.1 sae PUR Wek SS aioe antec 
Housefurnishings..... +0.7 : 
SHIMUTICH-: 5 oe sce +0.1 sO} Sundries.) servis «012 
+5.5 


= 
= 
a 


eee 


ee ee ea) 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 15.. 
‘Includes electricity and gas, rRevised. 


ee 
se eee 


eee ee ewe eee 


Clothing Fuel and Light | Housefurnishings Sundries 


Aug. 1948|Sept. 1947}Aug. 1948|Sept. 1947 Aug. 1948|Sept. 1947 ane Pee 1947]Aug. 1948]Sept. 1947}Aug. 1948/Sept. 1947 pele Sept. 1947 
to to to ‘0 
Sept. 1948|/Sept. 1948}Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948]Sept. 1948/Sept. 1948/Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948]Sept. 1948|Sept. 1948}Sept. 1948|/Sept. 1948}Sept. 1948 Sept. 1948. 


Bellefonte, Pa......| 0.3 | +5.9 
Evansville, Ind.....| +0.3 | +4.2 
International Falls, Minn..} +0.1 | +4.8 
Joliet; Tit ..55.55- 2], 0-2 | 45.1 


em | fa | a fe | a | a | ef re | 


+4.1 
+4.0 
+5.1 
+5.1 


Trenton, N. J....... 0.9 | +5.2 

Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, September 15 and December 16, %Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 

(Continued from page 555) cents (January, 1939=100 cents), the lowest it has. 

northern Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, most notably ever reached. 
in Spokane, Portland and Wilmington, although scat- - LaurENcE De TrupE 
tered increases were reported throughout the country. SHIRLEY mcs ae 

The purchasing power of the dollar remains at 60.4 Statistical Division 
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Wage Increase Announcements—September 15 to October 15 


Note: Announcements verified by company granting increase unless otherwise specified. 


oe 
C 
vias! Workert 
Addressograph—Multigraph Corpora- | WE 
tion 
Cleveland, Ohio Ss 
ACTOGUIP) COTPOLAtlON ogre jensen anes WE 
Jackson, Mich. 
Ss 
American Can Company............. WE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*American Structural Products Com-| WE 
pany 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Window Glass Company...| WE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ss 
Armour and Company.............. WE 
WE 
L. Bamberger and Company......... WE 
Newark, N. J. 
The Bartgis Brothers Company...... WE 
Ilchester, Md. 
Becton, Dickinson and Company..... WE 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Ss 
Brentwood Motor Coach Company...| WE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufac-| WE 
turing Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. iS) 
Burroughs Wellcome and Company..| WE 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Campbell Soup Company............ WE 
Camden, N. J.; Chicago, II. 
Ss 
Chicago Motor Coach Company...... WE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ss 
Childs: @onipan ysis tens ho, eee WE 
New York, N. Y. 
WE 


Columbian Rope Company.......... 
Auburn, N. Y. 


s 
The Davison Chemical Corporation,| WE 
Curtis Bay Plant 
Baltimore, Md. 


Amount 


$.13 hr. 


See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 


$.10 hr. 


$.12 to 
$.17 hr. 


$.09 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


6-21-48 
6-21-48 


6-28-48 


Number 
Affected 


1,741 
690 


145 


100 


1,365 
40,000 


1,800 


250 
650 


125 


150 
450 


1,450 


370 
80 
428 


60 
325 


9,000 


1,400 
1,170 


57 


2,300 


950 


Previous Rate or Range 


Rate 


$1.60 hr. 

average 
See 

remarks 


n.a. 


See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 
n.d. 


n.a. 


$1.345 
average 


$.79 hr. 
base rate 


n.d. 


See 


‘remarks 


$1.32 hr. 
average 


n.d. 
$1.24 hr. 
$1.17 hr. 


n.d. 
See 
remarks 


See 
remarks 
n.d. 
na. 


Effective 


Remarks 


(Int. Assn. Machinists) 


Increase of $11.27 semimonthly. Previous aver- 
age rate: $113.96 semimonthly. (Office Em- 
ployees, AFL) : 

Increase of 12¢ hr. granted to hourly paid em- 
ployees. On incentive rates, base rate increased 
19¢ per standard hour and previous increase of 
11¢ per clock hour was withdrawn. Guarantees 
per clock hour were increased 8¢. (UAW-—CIO) 

Increase of $17.50 mo. to those earning $225 mo. 
or less; $20 mo. to those earning from $225—-$325 
mo.; $22.50 mo. to those earning $325—-$425 mo. 
and $25 mo. to those earning over $425 mo. 
(No union) 

Previous base rates: male $1.05 hr., female 92¢ hr. 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) 

Covers 16 factories throughout the country. 
(Int. Glass Bottle Blowers, AFL) 


Adjustments for maintenance workers. Present 
minimum rate: $1.20 hr. Insurance policy paid 
by company. Hospitalization partly paid by 
company. (Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Work- 
ers, CIO) 

Insurance policy paid by company. Hospitaliza- 
tion partly paid by company. (No union) 

Sheboygan, Wisc. Three additional paid holidays 
making a total of six. (Int. Fur & Leather 
Workers, CIO) 

Atlanta, Ga. Eight hours holiday pay allowed for 
Christmas Day if not worked. (Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, CIO) 

(Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Help- 
ers, AFL) 

Up to three days’ pay for time lost due to death 
in immediate family. Previous average straight- 
time rate: $1.12 hr. (UMW, Dist. 50) 

Average increase: 9.4¢ hr. Three weeks’ vacation 
to those with 20 years’ service. Election day 
added as paid holiday. Family Blue Cross Hos- 
pitalization coverage added. (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 

Previous increase: 5% effective 1-20-48. (No 
union) 

(Amal. Assn. Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL) 

Vacation pay now given after six months’ em- 
ployment. (CIO union; no union for salaried 
employees) 

Presidential election day now paid holiday. Half 
day paid for on general election day. Former 
starting rates: male 94.5¢ hr., female 79¢ hr. 
(AFL union) [Also at this time 450 salaried 
employees received increases.] 

Total average earnings: $1.33 hr. (Food, Tobac- 
co, Agricultural & Allied Workers, CIO) 

(No union) f 

Employees with 20 years’ service wil] receive 144 
hours’ vacation pay to be taken in 14 or 21 days 
at employee’s option. Qualifying period for all 
vacations reduced from 20u days to 175 days a 
year. (Amal. Assn. Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 

Increase of 2¢ hr. for 800 servers; 5¢ hr. for 1,400 
kitchen and 100 bar employees. Two additional 
paid holidays: Thanksgiving Day and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Three weeks’ vacation after 12 
years’ service. Additional laundry benefits for 
servers. Forty-hour week, with 48 hours’ pay, 
for fountain attendants. (Chain Restaurant 
Service Employees, AFL) 

Additional 3¢ hr. increase to skilled trades. 
Sie Farm Equipment & Metal Workers, 

Weekly employees only. (No union 

(Int. Chieminal Workers, AFL) , 


Gaal 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 15—Continued 


Company 


Detroit Creamery Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


*Detroit Surface Railway............ 
Detroit, Mich. 


Eagle Picher Mining and Smelting 
Company 
Miami, Okla. 
Ford Motor Company............... 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Com- 
pany 
Vincennes, Ind. 
The Frankfort Morning Times... 
Frankfort, Ind. 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
Ozalid Division 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
General) Mille, Incz. :.c0..005 00-62 


The General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany 
Wabash, Ind. 
*Grain Elevator Companies (10)..... 
Duluth, Minn. 


Grand Sheet Metal Works........... 
Chicago, Ill. 


The M. A. Hanna Company......... 
Mich. and Minn. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 


FOLGER TO) Seis eee Fe oe Oe ee 
New York, N. Y. 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Com- 
pany 
New York, N. Y. 


Dia ymMans COMPANY. a -iakrydrereiay weeks 
Allentown, Pa. 


Imperial Paper and Color Corporation. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The S. M. Jones Company........... 
Toledo, Ohio 


of 
Worker! 


Amount 


$.10 hr. 


$4.60 wk. 
$25 mo. 
$.13 hr. 
$.135 hr. 
$.12 hr. 


$.142 hr. 


$23.50 mo. 
$.135 hr. 
$.06 hr. 
$5 wk. 
8% 
approx. 
$.05 hr. 
$.105 hr. 
11% 
$.08 hr. 
$18.50 mo. 
average 
$.15 hr. 


$.08 hr. 


$4 wk. 
$.12 hr, 
approx, 


10% 
approx. 


(9) 

8% 
$.085 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.075 br. 
$.067 hr. 
$.09 hr. 
$.07 hr. 
$.05 hr. 
$.05 hr. 


$.07 hr. 


_ average 


$1.80 to 
$4 wk. 

$.125 hr. 
$.125 hr. 


7% 
77% 


$.11 hr. 


$4.40 wk. 

minimum 
$.10 to 
$.13 hr. 


Increase Previous Rate or Range 
Remarks 

Date Number . 

Effective Affected Rate Effective 

9-21-48 33 | $1.253 to | 9-21-47 |(CIO union) 

$1.315 hr. 
9-21-48 5 $37 to 9-21-47 |Office employees. (No union) 
_ | $56 wk. 

9-16-48 6 $300 to | 2-16-48 |Supervisory employees. (No union) 

STR Panama iy coven M 

~ dart Bs. se n.a, n.a. ainte a ork 

4-1—48 4,000 n.d. n.d. sees Sg mores) 

9-1-48 725 n.d. n.d. Increase will fluctuate upward or downward with 

# bey): living costs. 

7-1-48 696 |$1.095 hr.| 7-1-47 |(Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO) 

7-16-48 618 | $260 mo.| 6-1-47 |Plant guards. (Plant Protection Assn., Ind.) 

7-28-48 89 n.d. n.a. (Int. Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Vincennes Paper 

approx. Makers) 

8-20-48 18 |$1.815 hr. n.d. New Year’s Day now paid holiday. (No union) 

8-20-48 4 n.d. n.a. 

7-4—48 295 n.d. 7-1-47 |(Int. Assn. Machinists) 

9-6-48 60 n.d. n.d. Hopkinsville, Ky. (No union) 

9-1-48 40 n.d. n.a. Los Angeles, Cal. (Grain Millers Union) 

9-1-48 21 n.d. n.d. Chicago, Ill. Increase averaged $21 mo. (Office 
Employees, AFL) 

10-1-48 1,206 See 11-9-47 |Previous straight-time plant average: $1.186 hr. 

remarks (AFL union) 

10-1-48 217 n.d. n.d. (No union) 

7-1-48 500 n.a n.a Adjustments in job classifications and other 
benefits. (AFL union) 

8-21-48 200 n.a n.a Additional half cent towards vacation plan; a 
quarter cent towards holiday pay; and one cent 
for automatic progression on additional job clas- 
sifications. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) 

8-21-48 40 n.a n.d. (No union) 

7-16-48 2,400 n.a 4-1-47 |Agent for Butler Brothers, Douglas Mining Com- 
pany, Hanna Coal and Ore Corporation, Hanna 
Iron Ore Company, Hanna Ore Mining Com- 
pany and Richmond Iron Company. Increase 
ranged from 9.5¢ to 19¢ hr., averaging approx- 
imately 12¢hr. (United Steelworkers, CIO) 

7-16-48 320 n.d. 4-1-47 |(No union) 

2-1-48 252 | $1.09 hr. | 2-1-47 |Company-financed insurance plan including life 

7-1-48 23 n.a. n.d. insurance, hospitalization, surgical, and health 
and accident. (United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers, CIO; no union for salaried employees) 

5-1-48 ‘2,200 n.a n.@, Pittsburgh, Pa. (AFL union) 

2-1-48 650 n.a n.d Bowling Green, Ohio. Six paid holidays. Re- 
classification: $.0013 hr. (AFL union) | 

3-1-48 650 n.d. n.a Medina, N. Y. Six paid holidays. Reclassifica- 
tion: $.0125 hr. (AFL union) : 

2-1-48 600 n.a n.a Muscatine, Iowa. Six paid holidays. Reclassifi- 
cation: $.025 hr. (AFL union) j : 

5-1-48 425 n.a n.a Salem, N. J. Six paid holidays. Reclassification: 
$.0074 hr. (AFL union) | f 

3-29-48 450 n.d Nn. Fremont, Ohio. Six paid holidays. (No union) 

3-29-48 650 nN.a, n.d. Holland, Mich. Six paid holidays. (No union) 

4-26-48 900 na. Ean Chambersburg, Pa. Six paid holidays. Reclassifi- 
cation: $.0214 hr. (No union) | 

1-1-48 850 n.d. 1d, Berkeley and Tracy, Cal. (AFL union) 

n.a 33,000 n.a n.d. Announced 8-30-48. Service employees were 
granted $1.80 wk.; maids, $2.40 wk.; mechanical, 
maintenance and white collar workers $4 wk. 
(New York Hotel Trades Council, AFL) 

4-30-48 28 n.d. n.d (Utility Workers, CIO) 

approx. 
4-21-48 90 G(R es) mae Oe (Utility Workers, CIO) 
approx. Seas 2 
6-1-48 140 n.d. n.d. Previous increase: 10¢ hr. effective 12-147 
8-29-48 10 GR n.d. Previous increase: 10¢ hr. effective 12-1-47. 
. : (No union) ; 7 “ 
7-1-48 750 |$1.085 hr.| 7-1-47 |(Int. Bro. Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, 
minimum AFL; Bro. Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers, 
AFL; United Bro. Carpenters & Joiners, AFL; 
i Int. Assn. Machinists; UMW, Dist. 50) 
7-1-48 280 | $33 wk. | 7-1-47 |(No union) 
approx. | minimum 4 n , 
7-12-48 125 |$1.145 hr.| = _n.a. (UAW-CIO) [Equivalent increases were given to 
labor 12 salaried employees.] ; 
561 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 15—Continued 


Company 


Kuhlman Electric Company......... 
Bay City, Mich. 


Lee Rubber and Tire Company, Re- 
public Rubber Division 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Linde Air Products Company........ 


Marathon Corporation.............. 
Ashland, Menasha, Menomee, Roth- 
schild and Wausau, Wisc. 


Milwaukee Flush Valve Company.... 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company 

Duluth and St. Paul, Minn. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation........ 
Detroit, and Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wisc. 

National Automotive Fibres, Inc..... 
Findlay, Ohio 

*New York Telephone Company..... 
New York, N. Y. 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*Oil Companies (200)............... 


Otis Elevator Company............. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Col- 
umbia Chemical Division 
Natrium, W. Va. 
Portland Traction Company......... 
Portland, Ore. 


*Safeway Stores, Inc 
New York, N. Y. 
Sharp and Dohme, Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Shipping companies (42)............ 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast 


Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Inc 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sorg Paper ane oooh are alireree ee 
Middletown, Ohio 


The Standard Oii Company (Ohio)... 


Strathmore Paper Company......... 
West Springheld, Mass. 

Swift and Company................. 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Tampa Electric Company........... 
Tampa, Fla. 

Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 


pany 
Hives and Olean, N. Y.; Streator, 


oo 


WE 


$.065 hr. 


7% 


average 
$.10 hr. 
average 


$.13 hr. 


8% 


, 


5% to 9% 
$.14 hr. 


$.12 hr. 


$21 mo. 
*$.10 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


7-5-48 | 
8-21-48 
2-1-49 | 
7-1-48 
6-28-48 


‘| 10-11-48 


8-2-48 
8-2-48 
9-6-48 


9-20-48 
9-1-48 
9-1-48 


9-1-48 


Previous Rate or Range 


Number 


Agaeeet |e 
650 n.a. 
125 n.d. 

1,100 n.a. 

250 n.d 

8 n.a 

16 n.a 
2,500 | $1.12 hr. 

750 n.d. 
92 | $1.33 hr. 
average 

34 n.d, 

2,600 n.d. 

22,000 | $1.50 hr. 

230 | $.90 hr. 
26 n.d. 
14,000 $33 to 
$84 wk. 
2,100 n.d. 
approx. 
12,500 n.d. 


approx. 
1,000 |$1.625 hr. 
approx. 


1,650 See 
approx. | remarks 
250 n.d. 

approx. 

300 See 

remarks 

1,340 | $1.40 hr. 
157 n.d. 
175,000 n.a. 
1,037 n.a. 
1,000 n.a. 
300 n.d. 
60,000 n.a. 

17 | $1.43 hr. 
400 n.a. 
160 na. 

595 |$1.805 hr. 

241 na, 
353 n.d, 
495 nN.a. 
147 n.d, 
50 See 

remarks 
432 n.a. 
148 n.@. 
1,526 n.a 


Effective 


Remarks 


(UAW-CIO) 


(No union) ; 

Two additional paid holidays making a total of 
six. Severance pay: one week for each year of 
service. (United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers, CIO) 


(No union) 

Evansville, Ind. (United Chemical Workers, 
CIO) 

Knoxville, Tenn. (United Chemical Workers, 


CIO) Se: 
New Year’s Day added as paid holiday making 
total of four. Increased hospital benefits. (Int. 
Bro. Paper Makers, AFL; Int. Bro. Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

(No union) : : 
Increase: 9¢ on day rates and 6¢ on incentive 
rates. (UAW-AFL) 

(No union) 


(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 


(UAW-CIO; Int. Assn. Machinists; Mechanics 
Educational Society, Ind.) [3,000 salaried em- 
ployees received an equivalent increase.] 

Six paid holidays. (Textile Workers, CIO) 

(No union) A 

Plant, maintenance and clerical workers. (United 
Telephone Organizations, Ind.) 

Depending upon job and wage zone. (Southwest 
Ohio Telephone Workers, Ind.) _ 

Depending upon job and wage zone. (Ohio Feder- 
ation of Telephone Workers, Ind.) 

Tank wagon drivers. Companies extend from 
Lake County, Ind., to Waukegan in Lake 
County, Ill., including Chicago and suburbs. 
(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers, AFL) E : 

Previous earned rate including premium earnings: 
$1.76 hr. (United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, CIO) = 

(CIO. Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 

Previous entry rate: $1.03 hr. Previous weighted 
as $1.32 hr. (Int. Chemical Workers, 
AFL) 

(Amal. Assn. Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL) 

(No union) 

Affects conductors, assistant conductors, bag- 
gagemen, flagmen, brakemen, yard service and 
dining car employees. (Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; Bro. Railroad Trainmen) 

Additional 10% to night shift. (National Food 
Chain Store Union, Ind.) 

Holidays falling on Sat. are recognized the follow- 
ing Mon. (Int. Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Holidays falling on Sat. are recognized the follow- 
ing Mon. (Ind. union) 

Increase of $25 mo. for boatswain and $12.50 mo. 
for other ratings. Announced 8-18-48. (Na- 
tional Maritime Union, CIO) 

(Int. Assn. Machinists) 


Previous increase: 7¢ effective 4-1-48. (United 
Paperworkers, CIO) 
atte increase: 6% effective 4-1-48. (No 
union 
No. 1 Refinery. (Oil Workers, CIO) 
No. 2 Refinery. (Oil Workers, CIO) 
Toledo Refinery. (Oil Workers, CIO) 
All contracts provide for 4 weeks’ vacation after 
25 years’ service. 
(AFL union) 
(No union) 
Previous rate: male 75¢ hr, female 65¢ hr. 
(United Packinghouse Workers, CIO) 
(int, Bro, Electrical Workers, AFL) 
(Office Employees, AFL) 
Moldmakers’ increase was effective 8-17-48, 
Glass Bottle Blowers Assn., AFL; Amer. Flint 
lass Workers, AFL) 


a. n.a. (No union) 
ee tN union) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 15—Continued 


" Increase Previous Rate or Range 
ype 
Company won 1 Remarks 
orker' Date Numbe F “esac 
ee ee ee Amount Effective Affected Rate Effective 
Ie tae See a WE | $.09 hr. | 7-15-48 | 2,500 n.a. n.a. |Covers two plants. (Ind. Union of Marine & 
= nae aie tl oth-as he Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) cas 
- A . = n.d. a. N ion) 
RR ee ee tthe ok, ME WE | $.24 hr. 7-1-48 n.d. n.a. te pide ms Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
: N.Y, Coach Employees, AFL ; 
*Truck Drivers..-..................] WE | 8.175 br.| na. 9,400 | na. noe” | Aseaeiiead O-1s-48. St -diGer 
is eee drivers and operators of windlz 
fare provisions amounting to 
b¢ hr. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, C 
’ ousemen & Helpers, AFL) 
a eg Rela Inc............] WE | $.125 hr. | 8-22-48 265 | $.98 hr. | 6-16-47 | Three days’ adi care following 
.n, average diate family. (Oil Workers, CIO) 
PEUROSN SILAS ING ec. fa, See WE | $.07 hr. | 6-1-48 81 $.93 to | 1-18-48 | (Textile Workers CIO) 
Allentown, Pa. $1.50 hr ; ? 
s $5 wk. | 8-15-48 10 ae n.d. (No union 
Underwood Veneer Company........ WE | $.07 hr. | 8-2-48 100 | $.90 br. | 2-11-48 | (Int. Woodworkers CIO) 
Bessy ee labor : 
nited States Envelope Company....| WE 8% 7-26-48 2,500 n.d. n.d. Includes all divisions but the West Coast Divi- 
Springfield, Mass, s 8% 7-26-48 400 n.d, n.d. sion. Previous increase: 10¢ hr. effective 
Bee (United Paperworkers, CIO; no union 
P ae or salaried employee 
te oa States Potters Association. | WE 10% 10-1-48 | 18,000 n.a. n.d. Wachoninad tented adams 10¢ hr. Sunday 
ast Liverpool, Ohio premium increased from 31¢ to 34¢ hr. Third- 
shift premium increased from 5¢ to 10¢ hr. Main- 
tenance employees called for emergency work 
guaranteed 2 hours’ pay at regular rates. Pres- 
ent ———— rates: rk atte hr.; =: 
97¢ br. (Nat’l Bro. Operative Potters, / ) 
The Vollrath Company.............. WE | $.07 hr. | 8-2-48 613 n.d. n.d. Piece rates increased to yield equivalent of hourly 
Sheboygan, Wisc. minimum increases. Christmas Day and New Year’s Day 
are now paid holidays. Group hospitalization 
insurance extended to include members of em- 
ployee’s families. (United Farm Equipment & 
8 sio%ko er = Metal Workers, CIO) 
E - . n.a. n.a. (No union) 
*Western Electric Company......... WE $.08 to n.d. 25,000 | $1.15 hr. n.a. Dependent upon area of country, Announced 
$.15 hr. average 9-17-48. (Assn. Communication Equipment 
= , Workers, CIO) 
Deere fone Company....... WE | $.115 hr. | 6-14-48 50 |$1.271 hr.| 5-12-47 | (UAW-CIO) 
roit, Mich. 
Wisconsin Motor Corporation........ WE | $.11 hr. eared 1,300 |$1.6025hr.| 5-1-47 | Also, 3.5¢ hr., effective 9-20-48, was granted in 
Milwaukee, Wisc. $.02 hr. | 9-20-48 lieu of 6 paid holidays previously granted 
5-1-47. In addition, 270 non-productive em- 
ployees in 2 lowest grades granted extra 5¢ hr. 
(UAW-CIO) 
‘Type of Worker: WE-wage earner; S-salaried employees. a.Not availabl 
ST ea de eS ees selec n.a.Not available Nancy R. AusTER 


Statistical Divisi 


Trends in Hours and Earnings’ 


OTH average hourly and weekly earnings of pro- ing from 0.8% in automobiles to 3.1% in iron and 
duction and related workers were at new highs in steel. The increases reflect wage-rate adjustments, 
August, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics along with larger overtime payments. 
of the United States Department of Labor. A longer The current upward trend in weekly earnings be- 
work week was also recorded. came even more pronounced in August, when the 


average for all production workers rose 2.1% over the 
month. The durable goods group absorbed the major 
portion of this rise (3.67%), while the remaining man- 


Since mid-February, 1946, gross hourly earnings 
have moved continually upward and in August of this 


year averaged 134.9 cents. This was an increase of or sel J r 
12% over the July level and 9.1% over that of ufacturing industries, in which working hours were 


August, 1947. In the three years that have elapsed fairly constant, showed a rise of only 0.6%. Gross 
since V-J day, they have risen 32.5 cents, or 31.7%. weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $54.12 
Of the major industry groups classified under non- in August—an advance of 29.7% since the war’s end 
durable goods, only hourly earnings in food and to- m August, 1945. The average work week in this same 
bacco manufactures declined. Earnings in the durable interval dropped 0.6 hour, or 1.5%. 


goods industries as a whole rose, with increases rang- _ Exiaseta M. (CaseLut 
1See tables on following page. Statistical Division 


TABLE 1: HOURS AND GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1948 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Wey omar Average Weekly Hours (In Cents 

Industry Group! Fa ; : 
. uly, ugust, 

ari ee | oxgar. aohe PPP” | ame 1948 1947 
ALL MANUFACTURING............... 54.12 53.01 49.17 : 39.8 39.8 134.9 ht ae 

Durable: goods*sse.0 . ota cme ere nee 58.34 56.33 52.46 sir 40.0 40.0 143.2 140. ; 
Wt lee NO Ree ETN GENTLE os ard 65.43 64.46 55.76 4 38.9 37.2 166.8 165.5 150.0 
Plectrical machinerya..qcowece eee 57.47 55.46 51.53 .9 39.4 39.2 143.9 140.7 ears 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 48.12 46 34 44.09 3 40.3 41.2 116.4 15:1 ae 
Tron and steel and their products......... 60.64 57.67 54.53 4 39.6 39.6 150.2 145.7 13 < 
Lumber and timber basic products........ 50.68 48.14 45.32 a 41.9 43.3 Lb Meer 114.9 104. : 

Machinery, except electrical............. 61.36 59.93 55.74 9 40.6 40.5 149.9 147.5 ete 
Nonferrous metals and their products.....| 58.17 56.34 51.07 .9 40.1 39.5 142.3 140.5 29.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products...........]| 54.14 51.54 49.06 9 39.4 40.6 132.2 130.7 120.8 
Transportation equip., except automobiles.} 60.41 58.88 55.75 6 39.2 39.6 152.4 150.1 140.6 
Nondurable goodsssneps eee ee 49.80 49.50 45.78 5 39.5 39.5 126.2 125.2 115.8 
Apparel and other finished textile products.| 40.35 38.80 36.57 6 35.8 35.2 110.7 108.3 103.8 
Chemicals and allied products............} 57.60 57.18 51.27 0 41.1 40.9 140.6 139.1 125.2 
OOd Sergent he kn ae A eee 49.79 51.83 49.45 me 42.7 43.4 121.3 121.5 114.0 
Leather and leather DLOGUCLStaa ee ae eae CO 41.55 40.25 .0 37.4 38.1 112.6 111.2 105.7 
Paper and allied products................ 56.98 55.97 50.72 2 42.5 42.4 132.0 1S 119.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries..| 65.90 65.06 59.48 1 38.8 39.4 168.4 167.5 150.8 
Products of petroleum and coal........... 70.62 69.46 60.62 ad 40.8 40.6 171.4 170.3 149.4 
Rubber products]2,0 soa sar, eee 60.54 58.37 55.92 aa} 39.7 38.7 150.2 147.2 144.5 
Textile-mill prod. and other fiber manufac.| 45.07 44.15 39.44 a) 38.6 38.2 117.0 114.5 103.2 
Tobacco manufactures.................. 39.26 38.51 37.26 .0 38.0 39.2 100.8 101.4 95.1 

NONMANUFACTURING:? 

Crude petroleum and natural gas production.| 69.59 67.17 59.54 41.3 40.1 40.1 168.2 167.6 148.6 
Electric light and power utilities........... 61.46 61.46 57.97 42.1 41.8 42.4 147.5 148.3 137.8 
Private building construction.............. 72.09 71.38 66.97 37.8 37.8 39.7 190.6 189.0 168.9 
Retaitrade eat ae eee nmin F 41,19 41.19 38.14 41.0 40.8 41.0 108.0 107.7 100.3 
Wholesalettrade:: so. cea eee 57.51 56.54 52.05 41.3 41.2 41.1 137.9 136.5 125.8 


1Data for individual industries available in “Hours and Earnings Industry Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
2Data for aggregate not available. 


TABLE 2: INDEXES OF PRODUCTION-WORKER EMPLOYMENT AND WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1948 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1939 average=100) 


Employment Indexes Pay-roll Indexes 
Industry Group! 


August, 1948 July, 1948 August, 1947 August, 1948 July, 1948 August, 1947 


ALL MANUFACTURING.....................0.45. 161.5 158.4 157.8 374.6 360.0 331.5 
Durablercoodsaerycemat ee hie me oe ee 185.5 184.7 181.5 418.7 403.1 366.8 
IAUTOMOb esa cee ne tot Ror aoe eee ee 189.4 195.4 184.1 422.1 428.4 345.1 
Hleetricalimachinery-s2ec oa; ac patel) Moakloen Mee 207.7 206.6 219.6 - 454.8 436.3 428.1 
Furniture and finished lumber products.............. 140.5 137.8 140.1 339.7 320.4 311.6 
Tron and steel and their products................... 164.5 161.4 161.0 361.1 336.9 316.8 
Lumber and timber basic products.................. 200.8 196.9 Lites 538.8 502.9 429.7 
Machinery, except electrical...........60.000000005 225.8 226.9 226.8 477.8 469.5 434.5 
Nonferrous metals and their products................ 172.4 169.2 172.8 379.3 360.6 335.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products...................-. 157.0 153.2 151.2 859.4 335.5 315.5 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles........ 261.4 270.6 255.0 547.7 552.4 492.4 
Nondurablejroods! aks thes. 4; ct. Bie als hewn ~ 142.6 137.6 139.1 331.4 317.9 297.0 
Apparel and other finished textile products........... 146.9 135.6 135.6 343.4 303.6 288.4 
Chemicals and allied products...................00. 203.3 196.6 195.3 450.6 432.7 390.2 
POOdR ara te mirre: weet ccoiel, fone: iicki Siesseas Cams Gent 165.5 159.4 168.8 350.2 351.4 349.3 
Leather and leather products.....................-- 110.7 108.3 111.1 249.0 236.9 235.8 
Paper and allied prodticts,<.....50...5.20. a0. oes 147.4 146.1 145.7 349.6 341.7 307.2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 131.8 131.1 182.3 264.8 260.1 240.0 
Products of petroleum and coal..................... 160.3 160.7 157.0 | 358.2 353.4 302.1 
Rubber: products=.,opngsa sac acenemied he ete 160.9 157.7 167.9 347.2 329.7 337.6 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures. .. . 111.4 108.7 105.1 298.0 285.4 246.2 
Mobacco.manufactures,<snfectasc00h- ids site eeatudpeaenk 92.5 88.8 91.6 218.3 205.5 203.0 
NONMANUFACTURING? = va 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production........... 119.8 119.4 114.5 251.0 240.8 204.0 
Electric light and power utilities...................... 117.1 115.8 110.2 204.9 202.8 182.9 
Retail trad emer sen rere. 8 ters eee eee ee 2 11250) | 110.0 218.1 218.3 197.6 

na Wholesale trade. TeW@Hitites te cice ooce eas Wendel ahaa Mie epee 117.0 116.2 LISFe 220.6 215.3 198.2 


1Data for individual industries available in “Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed Report” published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
*Data for aggregate not available. 
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